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THE IDEAL LANGUAGE SERIES 





STEPS IN ENGLISH 


By A. C. McLean, A. M., Principal of Luckey Schools, 
Pittsburg; Thomas C. Blaisdell, A. M., Professor of Eng- 








lish, Fifth Avenue Normal High School, Pittsburg; and 
John Morrow, Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 





BOOK I, $0.40 


BOOK II, $0.60 


HESE books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching language in elementary schools, 


which is at once sensible, practical, and modern. 


They teach the child how to express his 


thoughts in his own language, and do not furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules, 
They mark out the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner by telling him what to do and 


when to do it. 


From the start, lessons in writing language are employed simultaneously with those 


in conversation; and picture-study, study of literary selections, and letter-writing are presented at 


frequent intervals. 


The lessons.are of a proper length, well arranged, and well graded. 
This series is free from the many faults found in other books of a similar nature. 
not based on an antiquated plan, but is particularly suited to modern conditions. 


The work is 
It does not shoot 


over the heads of pupils, nor does it show a marked effort in writing down to the supposed level of 


young minds. 
what is sentimental and meaningless 


The books do not contain too much technical grammar, nor are they filled with 





BOOK | is intended for the third, fourth, and fifth 
school years. The work is carefully laid out for each day 
and for each week. Ten weeks are devoted to obser- 
vation, ten weeks to pictures, ten weeks to literature, and 
five weeks to letter-writing. The book contains twenty- 
seven full-page pictures, some being copies of paintings, 
and all chosen for their adaptation to the work in lan- 
guage. 


BOOK II gives in the first part the necessary rules of 
grammar, inductively presented, and not complicated by 
unimportant exceptions. A system of diagramming is in- 
cluded, but not unduly emphasized. The second part is 
devoted to the writing of compositions and letters, with 
subjects taken from matters of interest to the child. The 
two parts may be studied either independently or sim- 
ultaneously. 





Are you satisfied with the results in your school? If you Wish 
to examine STEPS IN ENGLISH, you are inbited to Write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE beginning of the sale of one of our new 
books is an interesting study. First, the 
wide-awake teacher that is alert for any- 
thing that will be useful and that has 

the keenness to discern merit adopts it. Then 

follows the adoption of others less alert, and finally 
that of a host who may have heard well of the book. 

The first class are now rapidly adopting DICTATION 

STUDIES and placing it in the hands of their pupils 

as soon as they complete the text-book. They see 

the merit, the value of the work. Why not place 
yourself in this class of far-seeing teachers by order- 
ing at once the books for your advanced classes? 

Published for the following systems: MUNSON, GREGG, 

IsAAC PITMAN, GRAHAM, and BENN PITMAN. 
COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITING IN- 

STRUCTOR is the leading work on this subject. 

Used by most of the schools that are getting results 

in this subject. Should be used by all teaching the 

subject. Published for the Remington, Smith 

Premier, and Underwood. 











NEW YORK ee SAN 
CHICAGO Sot ee FRANCISCO 





PRIZES 


FOR BEST-LOOKING 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 


$25 FIRST PRIZE $10 SECOND PRIZE 
$5 THIRD PRIZE 





We want the best possible picture of a High 
School Graduating Class with a pleasing background. 
We want the right of copyright- 

ing, reproducing, and circulating 

the picture in educational circles. 

Pictures may be sent by School 

Boards, Principals and Class Offi- 

cers, or by photographers, but 

sender should indicate to whom 

prize is payable. Trustees of the 

Intercollegiate Bureau will act as 

judges. There should be at least 

twenty figures in the group, girls 

and boys; size of picture, 5x7 

inches—larger if possible. The 

picture is to be taken, of course, 

_ : in caps and gowns, either rented 
or purchased. Contest closes July 15th. 


WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN “THE SCHOOL JOURNAL” 


SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 15 AND FURTHER PARTICULARS 


COTRELL G6 LEONARD 
ALBANY,N. Y. 


MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS 
TO THE STUDENTS OF AMERICA 





























BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will % & 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and F.ver Will Be 
FIRST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK 








estern Sales Office: 


w 
Works: RACINE, WIS, 90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Standard 
Twentieth Century Text for Schools 


Chancellor’s 
American 
History 


By Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of Schools 
Bloomfield, N. J. Constructed on the most modern ped- 
agogical lines from original records with keen topical 
treatment by a practical educator. 653 pages. 


Tne Morse READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finest Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mase, 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 


Many original features, but thoroughly practical. 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded. 

One equal to two others. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


88 Beacon Street 31 Union Square 228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


**3** KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * *3** 
School Entertainment Katalog ,; Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated- revised to date A descriptive list of pedagogical bcoke and 
i f i teachers’ aids of a/l publishers. Over 700 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teach- best books listed, classified, many de- 


this year. Free. ers, teachers’ aids etc., in existence, Free. cziped yee — other pub- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


2H 9OGO00G069 F060 6660 69099906 095-4 9685 OFF! PHOOOE OH OO SO HH BEOE EO ee 





New York City. 


We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 


HINDS & NOBLE, 


and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
Have you any school books (new or second-hand ) you would like to convert into cash? 


school or college book published etther in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 
\Ve have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 


Feel free to ask us any questions. 


31-35 West 15th Street. 


e 7 yr wo W, 


Ctates. 














=SaRSLE How Docs the Lead 


! 1 : ~ Get into the Pencil? 


ir This has puzzled a great many, but if you would 

like to know, so that you can explain it to a class, 
send us this advertisement together with your name 
and address and we will send you a little book that 
tells the whole story. The process of manufacture is 
not the result of an inspiration, but the product of 
much care, thought, and skilful manipulation. 

If you will enclose 16c. in stamps we will, in ad- 
dition to the book, send you samples of our pencils 
so you can try them in your schoo: and see how 
useful they are in the many kinds of educational 
work. 


yp plat | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
\ A l / V4 - 











Jersey City, N. J. 
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CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 
Hospitals " 
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Used in - 2 MOS}. SL Bat h 
Schools SQ2yo2e2%e°0oge97 Rooms 
RADE MARK 
ee 
Kitchens 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY CO., 100 North Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 





Geachers’ _Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Chappaqua, N. Y.— Telegram—Send best man you have to apply before Wednesday. Six Hun- 
dred fifty; principalship vacant.—C. M. Nisbeth, Feb. 1 

Telegram—Make immediate persenal application Dicenain. Westchester county, six hund1ed 
=: eecemmapegeen ste candidate. Go prepared to stay. Answer.—To Howard G@. Bishop, 

ortage, } 

Telegram. JT shali start at once, and reach Chappaqua to-morrow morning.—Mr. Bishop, Feb 1. 

Telegram. -Howard Bishop, Geneseo graduate, five — experience, makes ‘personal appli- 
cation to-morrow. Fine candidate.—_To Mr. Nisbe'h, Feb. 

Upon my arrival here I foand they had other aliens in view, but secured the position. I 
wish to thank you for the aid you have given me, and hope to merit the confidence you have 


shown in me.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 8. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE EDUC ATION AL EXCHANGE 223i thoccntcenes ot sonshers end 


employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate tusivess on Conserv- 
We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 








ative Lines, 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.,. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


N dition with plans of 

The Study of Ivanhoe: castle and map of Ivanhoe 
land. 

dy ofthe Syntac- 

A Guide to English Syntax: tiorelations odes og 


prose text, but not often stated in school grammars, 


The Creative Art of Fiction: An duine “het ion 
throug tive di 


ti 
hits of Narrative yng 
Plot Structure, etc. 


The or of the Idylls of the King: 


study, e 


A Guide for a year’s study of 
The study of Romola: historical fiction and the 


period of the renaissance. 
The Study of Henry Esmond : 


fiction. 
Single copies, cents. Special price for classes, or 
for study clubs. Send for a full list of Study Guides to 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Albany, N. Y. 





References, 
topics for 


Arranged for the 
study of historical 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


4% Se | Managers 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Oldest in the state. 


rapidly. Write for circulars. 
H E B ES T THREE PuBiic ScHoon Vacancies, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) HarrispurG, Pa. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


f ASTE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency 
WARRENSBURG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Aids Schoo! Officials in securing the 


Established 1890 
W . 
arrensburg, Mo BEST teachers,—Free 


Free regis*ration to specialists in Latin, German, Science, Ag:iculture, Manual Training, and 
Music, also Superintenden s 


Wilken 


BUREAU 





Reference: Hoa. W. B. MERRITT, Supt. Pablic Instruction of Georgia. 














Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mer. 





Aids teachers in pecuring good po- 
sitions at small COST. 








TEAC _ ERS Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 


with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable. 


membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(ive, 


Write to-day for new Manual. 











SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpucaTionaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.60 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Enjoys confidence of school officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made | _ 


ISAAC 

awe, SHORTHAND 
ee Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 





“Shorthand In- 
structor,’’ $1.50. 

‘A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting.’”’ 50c. 





Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


3I Union Square West, New York 


COLUMBIA [UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 





113 COURSES- Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 
mestic Science. Economics, Education, English, 
Fine Arts, French, Geography, Geolo y,, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin, fanual raining, 
Mathematics. Mechanical Drawing, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given by professors and 
instructors from the staff of the University, as 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in Sng ane and i in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. Kenda 
Superintendent of Schools at a alt 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of State 
Normal School, Bb mag Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit- 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


—~<eiiaas THE ESTERRROOK PEN CO. 





—- 6 





have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, {22oh» Street, New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 








Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 

















1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 
2. turns fee if unable to place members by Sept. 
3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 
States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 
4. Has numerous cails to a or next year 
—must have first class teachers for these positions. 


9 
Geachers 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 


Ag CMROV = © sisrent27-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Fifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
cellent positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Has filled college 
positions in 1908 from Maine to Florida also school pens in thirty-six states. igh grade 

ositions and small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. Send for 
[anual and reference list.. Don't waste time. Begin 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., (Bway cor. 1 


Minneapolis 








Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwE.y, Manager. 














now. 
6th sSt.,) N. Y’Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 
Bidg. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU CHICAGO 
N oO WwW IS the time to REGISTER. 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
T ’ 
Schermerhorn EACHERS’ AGENCY 
N ti f the U.S. t h op- 
EACHERS WA NTED portunities for on cemsive tonchers os 
good openings throughont the entire West. Address 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okla. M. F. BUCK, Mer. 
in all parts of the United States. we secure a position for you. 
ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. ROME, NEW YORK, 
PENN “sm: BUREAU 
(C) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ie to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Peipeiuals, Aminente, Tutors 
choo! 


9 Fine Arts 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 
Vacancies occur right along through the year- Member- 
(| SEA A ON A AE RT A I 
3 East 14th St., New York 
TE: Oklahoma and Indian Territories where “ Cities spring uc ina night.”” We also have 
Teachers wanted for good positions R OME Registration fee holds good until 
TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. AGENCY W. X. CRIDER, 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
G ' ion; b 
re) ésses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good sto Parents. Call 


ess Mra. M. J. FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
on Square, New York. 





INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Nineteenth Year. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. , arang heey patrons. Good teechers want . 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing valuable information Free) 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


{Hetablished 1891 by Present Manager) : : : : RALEIGH, N. C 
BRANCH AGENCIES—Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Fort Sith - 
Offers best advantages to teachers wishing to locate in the South or South-West. 
CHARLES J. PARKER, Manr., Raueiau, N. C. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Feachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


A Word from the Dean of the Corps 


We have the confidence of all classes and 
people connected with commercial education. 
every reader of this advertisement knows of the 

ti cia! bject 


hii 


james & Rogers publ 





378 Wabash 














qpedes of 
robabl 
Will- 
R b i on jer Mr. 
. L. Williams, the senior member of the firm, is every- 
where acknowledged to be the greatest among business 
educators who have prepared practical text-books for 
commercial schools. Being a personal friend of the 
manager of this Agency, he recently wrote hmi as fol- 


Address all correspondence to the Manager 





ows: 

“There is great need of a more direct medium of ne- 
gotiation between commercial] teachers and commercial 
school and commercial department authorities than now 
exists, and you are just the man to establish such a me- 
dium. I wish you the fullest success, and I shall be 
glad to aid you in every possible way.” 


May we become your brain-broker? 








Ave., Chicago | 
Best Schools and Colleges our | 


Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass #2 & 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 
Beautiful and Inexpensive 


Has received the highest 
scientific endorsement. ° 


Redding, Baird & Co.,pssivstors 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED: 


High School Principals for September— 
Eastern States. 

Normal Graduates for September— West- 
ern States. 


New York Teachers’ 
' Agency 


Annual Membership Fee, $3.00. 
Position Fee, - 10.00. 
Application Blank free. 

| WILLIAM E. DRAKE, President, 

| 150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


7 











'Ghe E.ducational 


Club of Philadelphia 


|solicits the patronage of schools of all 
| grades requiring the services of teach- 
|ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


Ss. E. CARNER, 
13th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 








Mri 


TTT 
y \ ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 


and address. If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
‘* How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the per- 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their inoomes introducing them. Several 
new ‘big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9thSt., New York 
SUOLUUOUUNGUOAGNOUCGUENOEDORRECUOOEOGUEOEROOGHOOEOED 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate, The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw. 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beaut- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school 
room, 

To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 


E want good agents. Don’t you know of 
some one who has been specially success 





SRUUERERURGRRDGHERGRRRUGRAERGRORROGEROGREOERD 








Charts, and the following samples: 
One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 


| Stencil, 


1B. L. KELLOGG & C0, 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





‘A Specialty by 
a Specialist 


Io Baker Ave. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency Beverty, flees. 





— will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municatin with advertisers. 


|: genome will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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THE AAOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 





Recommended by Furnace men. 
The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands of individuals. 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Testimonials. 


ZEOLIPYLE CO.,237 Water St.,N.Y. 


Saves rime 
Prevents “Coat cas 


Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 


Specified by Architects. 








A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or 
the digestion and appetite are 
poor, there is no remedy so effect- 
ive as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and 
reduced state of the nervous 
system. It is the most Nourish- 
ing, Strengthening and Invigora- 
ting Tonic known. Insist on having 


_ Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForp CuEmicat Works, Providence, R.I. 






































SELECTIONS rom te LAKE POETS 





Lakeside Classics, No. 58. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS 


Containing—THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, by Coleridge. 
with twenty-two drawings, reproduced from Old English wood-engravings. 

Also—ADONAIS,—THE SENSITIVE PLANT,—ODE TO THE WEST WiN 
CLouD,—To A SKYLARK, by Shelley. 





Enamel covers, with 
Portraits. 95 pages. 





Illustrated 





ND,—THE | copy of this book wonder mailed to any address 
| on receipt of price, $1.00, by the publishers, The 


‘A Thinge?? © The Only Think 
All Things”’ All Power” Socx1n the world 








It wins the honorary degree 
DUR ofan LL.D. for its author. 
Musee It makes millionaires in 
gat brains. It makes_ throne 
eee rooms out of sch ol rooms. 





m™ It intensifies university, col- 
ege, and other schoo) life. 
It makes High Priests and 
Priestesses of professors and 
teachers v ho have not mis- 
taken their vocation. It en- 





ergizes all sermon writing. 
wae It solves National, State, 
municipal, educational, cap- 
ital and labor problems. A 


. 
Boas 

Li 

x MIND HARNESSED 






Wherewuithal Book Co., 39 and 41 N. Front St., 
Phila., Pa. 








For sample copies and classified list of Publications address the Publishers, | 





AINSWORTH & CO., 380 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








15,081 
REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the de- 
mand for Remingion operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 








municating with advertisers. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 









Expanded metal is heavy gauge 
sheet steel that has been cut and 
opened upinto diamond shaped 
meshes; material is very rigid, 
strong and attractive, will not 
sag, warp, rust, or twist. 

For description of Expanded 
Metal Lockers, write 


MERRITT & CO. 
1005 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Subconscious Effect of the School-Room. 


By Henry S. Curtis, New York City. 


Are you affected by the room in which you sit? Do 
you feel-cozy and comfortable in the one while you are 
depressed and ill at ease in another? Undoubtedly you 
do whether you realize it or'not. Psychologists tell us 
that nine-tenths of our mental activity is subconscious. 
Influences are raining down on us continually which we 
do not notice, yet they mold our moods and largely de- 
termine the mental, alertness which makes our work a 
success or a failure. A brain upon which no stimuli of 
light or color, or sound or touch should fall would sink 
at once into dreamless sleep. A child without these 
stimuli could never develop an intelligence, because 
there would be nothing to rouse the brain to action. The 
reason a person can be wider awake in the city than in 
the country is that there are more stimuli in the city. 

Altho, in a general way, these laws have been realized by 
psychologists for years, and everyone notices the effect 
of his sitting-room and study upon his moods, yet no one 
seems to have ever attempted to measure this influence 
experimentally so he could describe it to us, either in 
terms of work done, or in tints and shades of the blues. 
Furthermore, it seems to be an accepted belief that.these 
influences are active only in our own sitting-rooms, but 
do not apply to the school-room, the sitting-room of the 
children. 

The proof of these statements lies in the school-room 
itself. We spend hundreds of dollars in beautifying our 
sitting-rooms and parlors, while we scarcely spend as 
many cents on the room in which hundreds of children 
are to sit during the next few years. 

One defense of great monuments and expensive public 
buildings is that, while they may not have a great influ- 
ence on any one man, yet the sum of their influence on 
the taste of the multitudes who behold them in succes- 
sive generations is incalculable. If this be true of a 
great cathedral or a great statue which is only seen for 
a few minutes a day or a year, how much more is it true 
of the room in which generations of children are to spend 
the strenuous part of their strenuous days. The pupils 
come and go and the teachers pass, but the school-room 
abides, and, during all of its years, it is an influence for 
less or for more, for better or for worse, on every child 
who sits behind its desks. Any teacher will tell you he 
feels its influence, but no one seems to have thought that, 
thru all this time, the room was acting on the pupil as 
well as on the teacher, and putting its stamp on every 
graduate. 

By this I do not mean that, if a child grows up in a 
room in which Sistine Madonnas are hung, that he is 
going to have an appreciation of Sistine Madonnas. Far 
from it. A person might spend his years, from infancy 
to age, in a room papered with Sistine Madonnas, and, 
at the end, he would have no more appreciation of them 
than he had gained from his moments of conscious study. 
Talk with the curators of art museums and see if they 
gain an appreciation of art thereby. Intellectual appre- 
ciation does not fall upon us unconsciously. It is only 
the primitive stimuli of sound and color and touch that 
are ever active. We cannot escape from the effects of 
a noise or bright lights. It is recorded in the pulse rate 


and in nervous excitability. They affect effective states. 

How much of the child’s dislike of school is due to its 
unhomelike air? How much, even, of the cold, mechan- 
ical ways of the school-room is due to the fact that the 
room does not suggest any kindlier relation? How much 
of the nervousness and near-sightedness of the pupils is 
due to the effect of the school colors? We cannot an- 
swer these questions. One might estimate the factors, 
that come from the room in these cases, large, another 
might estimate it as being very small; but I believe all 
must concede that, whether potent or weak, the room it- 
self is a factor in each of these problems. 

There has been an awakening of late in this direction 
and a strong movement toward decoration of school- 
rooms. Too often these decorations have been chosen 
from the standpoint of adult taste rather than the in- 
terests of children, and, at best, decoration does not be- 
begin early enough. Colors are more important than 
pictures, because colors are always active, while pictures 
only influence us in our conscious states and soon cease 
to be observed. 

The new school buildings of New York are amongst 
the best in the world, and many of them may lay claim 
to belong to the notable architecture of the city, but 
how many of these architectural features belong to the 
school proper? It is obvious that the exterior of aschool 
building belongs to the citizen rather thanthe pupil. It 
tends to make the neighborhood more attractive and 
gives a certain satisfaction to the passer-by, but it can- 
not be seen or felt by the pupil at the desk. Theschool- 
room kept pace with the school in artistic progress. 

The progress of education has been away from the old 
dictatorial tyranny of earlier pedagogs toward a rule of 
justice and love. The teacher has become less of a 
despot and more of a parent to the child, and the school- 
room must become less of a hall and more of a home! 

Our older school-rooms cannot be made beautiful with 
their present furniture and colors. There does not seem 
to be any color plan that regards the walls, the trim- 
mings, and the furniture, nor even that regards the 
seats, the closets, and the desks. If these school-rooms 
are to be the model on which the children form their 
taste they will either grow up without any taste at all, 
or else with exceedingly bad taste. 

One of the most powerful mental stimuli is the stimu- 
lus of color; so powerful is it that its removal with tke 
coming of darkness always tends to put us to sleep. We 
can even measure the dynamic value of the different col- 
ors in the psychological laboratory. The subject is 
placed in a dark room and given a certain amount of 
work to do, first, with a red light, then with a green, 
etc. In this way it is found that the work differs with 
each colored light and is pretty uniform with that light. 
No one has ever attempted to show, to my knowledge, 
what the effect of the color of the room is on work 
accomplished, but I have no that but the difference be- 
tween the work done in a red or green room and the 
work which could be done in a brown room would be ap- 
preciable. 

In former years in New York the school-room walls 
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were painted brown and the majority of them are still of 
that color. This seems to me one of the worst colors 
that could have been selected. On account of the near- 
ness of surrounding buildings there are very few of the 
schools that have enough light in any of the rooms. In 
not a few, the electric lights must be used nearly all the 
time. Many of these dingy rooms, with at least a half 
or two-thirds enough light, would be quite light enough 
if the rooms were painted white or a light gray green 
instead of their present color. Numerous tests, in vari- 
ous places, have shown also that these light green shades 
are best for the eyes, and fewer children become near- 
sighted in them than in rooms of any other color. The 
human eye was made to respond to the green of 
nature. . 

In conclusion, I think we may safely say that, while 
the influence of a room on states of thought and feeling 
has never been measured, we are all aware that the 
brown or buff generally used in our school-rooms makes 
them dark by absorbing the light, thus injuring the eyes 
and making the rooms mentally depressing; that brown 
is a color displeasing to children, but that, on the other 
hand, they are fond of green; that a light tint of green 
would make the rooms lighter and more cheerful; that 
the children’s eyes would not become so tired, and a 
smaller number would become near-sighted; that green 
is a more stimulating color, and more mental work could 
be done in a green room than in a brown room. I have 
said this influence is subconscious, which means that its 
influence at any one time is slight, but, when we come to 
consider that it is constant in its action, and, when we 
multiply the present factor by the number of hours in 
the school day, and the product by the number of pupils 
in the room, and, when we further multiply this product 
by the number of years the room is used, we shall find 
that the infinitesimal has approached the infinite in its 
results, and cannot be neglected. 
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Plans for Rural School-Houses. 


Part of the great work which State Supt. J. Y. Joy- 
ner has done and is still doing in North Carolina for the 
rural schools has been to prepare plans for mode! school 
buildings. They embody the latest ideas in ventilation, 
light, and sanitation. School officers are enabled to se- 
cure properly constructed houses ata less cost, probably, 
than they formerly paid for wastefully or improperly 
constructed buildings. We present the full specifica- 
tions, bills of material, and perspective plans for two, 
three, and four-room school-houses, as well as hints 
which would be of value in erecting any small school 
building. 

In the first place the following point should be in- 
sisted upon: It is not economy, but, instead, impractical 
and unbusinesslike to build cheap, unsanitary school- 
houses, in which the children fail to be surrounded by 
the best conditions for health. The building should be 
substantially and warmly built, with solid brick founda- 
tion, double walls and floor. Without warm floors feet 
are sure to be cold, and this prevents proper school work. 
The plans call for a nine-inch brick wall, with proper 
footings for the foundation of each building. The extra 
cost of the material required for this wall above the 
usual brick piers will be more than balanced by the sav- 
ing in fuel and the comfort to the pupils. If piers are 
used the spaces between them should be tightly boarded 
up. All school-rooms should be well lighted, heated, 
and ventilated. 

Each building should be provided with an entrance ves- 
tibule, as a protection against cold draughts in the 
school-rooms. The latter should each have an ample 
coat-room, with a door from vestibule or hall, and also 
one from the school-room, so that the teacher can have 
perfect control of the room at all times. A lunch closet, 
with lock and key, should be provided in each coat-room. 
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A Primary Room in a School in Washington, Ga. T. E. Hollingworth, Superintendent. 


The first point to be considered in the erection of the 
building is the site. This should be naturally as attrac- 


tive as can be found without going outside the prescribed. 


limits. A knoll, or rising ground, sloping in all direc- 
tions, is preferable. If such a site cannot be had, the 
grounds around the building should be properly drained. 
The earth taken from the excavation for foundation 
should be graded under and around the building in such 
— as to carry the surface water away from the 
walls. 
’ The three-room building is intended for use only 
where three rooms are required, and where no addition 
is to be made. An attractive feature of this plan is the 
sliding partition between two of the rooms. This parti- 
tion can be run up overhead and the two rooms thrown 
together for school entertainments. In order to meet 
the demand for a building suitable for erection in a fast- 
growing community, or small town, or where two or 
more districts may be consolidated, the two and four- 
room plans have been made. The two-room plan shows 
a building with two rooms which may be doubled ‘and 
quadrupled by inserting stairways and repeating the plan 
overhead. This may be done without interfering in any 
way with the rooms already built. Only a slight change 
in the construction will be required in making the vari- 
_ additions, and comparatively no materials will be 
ost. 

The class-rooms are planned to seat from fifty to 
afty-six pupils, using standard school desks of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: 
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The ceilings in school-rooms should be at least thir- 
teen feet clear between the ceiling and the finished floor. 
This will give approximately 200 cubic feet of sir and 
sixteen and a half feet of floor space to each pupil. The 
light should come from the rear and left side, or left 
side of pupil only, and the glass surface should equal 


from one-sixth to one-fifth of the floor area of the room. 
The windows should be set three or three and a half feet 
above the floor, and the window head should come 
within twelve inches of the ceiling. The school-room 
windows should have a twenty-four inch transom sash 
hinged at the bottom to swing in. In opening a transom 
hinged in this manner the outside air is deflected up- 
ward against the ceiling and distributed uniformly thru 
the room instead of striking the children in a solid 
stream as when an ordinary window is opened. The sash 
below the transom bar should be hung with cord and 


weights. The blank walls on one or more sides of the _ 


school-rooms should be fitted with slate or good compo- 
sition blackboards with chalk trough at the base. The 
boards should be from three to four and one-half feet 
high, and set from two feet one inch to two feet four 
inches above floor for primary pupils, and two feet six 
inches above floor for intermediate pupils. 

The best and most economical means of heating and 
ventilating small buildings where a complete system of 
heating and ventilation cannot be installed, is by means 
of a ventilating stove in each school-room. One of 
these heaters is so constructed that the fresh air from 
the outside is warmed and carried into the room where 
it is distributed evenly into all its parts, making one 
even temperature thruout. The air is warmed as it 
passes between the inside castings ard the casing and 
escapes into the room thru a sliding register on top. 
The fresh air is taken from the outside thru a duct 
which brings the air under the heater. It is not neces- 
sary to place the heater in the center of the room; any 
out-of-the-way place will do. Seats can be placed within 
two feet of the stove. The flues should be built with 
two-inch brick partitions between them. The smoke 
flue should be eight inches by twelve inches, and the vent 
flue twelve inches by twelve inches, with vent register 
near the floor line. As soon as a fire is lighted in the 
heater the smoke will pass into the smoke flue, thereby 
heating the brick partition between the flues. The ra- 
diant heat rarifies the air in the ventilating flue which 
causes the air in it to rise upward. The air is replaced 
by the foul air in the bottom of the room thru the ven- 
tilating register which in turn is carried upward and 
outward. The heater being supplied with fresh air 
from outside heats it moderately and sends it into the 
room. The ventilating flue being heated by the smoke 
flue exhausts the foul air, thereby causing a constant 
change of air in the room. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Suggestion and Crime.* 
By Pres. HENRY Hopkins, of Williams College. 


The heart of the American people is sound and its 
head is level. Our business interests still rest upon a 
basis of honesty and honor. The sacredness and the in- 
tegrity of the family as the foundation of domestic, so- 
cial, and civil institutions are still our cherished faith. 
Reverence for law and a willingness to make sacrifices 
to maintain the law continue to be national character- 
istics. 

Nevertheless the foundations of personal character 
and our national life are seriously threatened. There 
are some very ugly features in the present situation. 
There is abounding evidence of an alarming increase in 
crime, of crime of every sort, but especially of the kind 
that undermines honesty, chastity, and respect for law. 
Statistics of crime are for several reasons unreliable. 

Professor Commons ten years ago said that crime 
would indicate degeneracy and danger of collapse. The 
blood of the body politic may become vitiated and the 
whole tone of public health lowered. 

There is a constant tendency in evil to embed and em- 
body itself in corporate life until society is as a whole 
involved. Wrongs and shames are accepted and embod- 
ied in the organization, as for example the saloon, the 
gambling house, a police-department that exists primar- 
ily not for the protection of the citizens, but asa part of 
a political machine, or a municipal government that is 


manipulated for private and corporate gains and party. 


control instead of being administered by business men in 
business ways for the general good. This process going 
on must bring any community to the pass to which the 
Rome of Livy had come and of which he said that the 
evils were so great that they could neither be cured nor 
endured. 

We have been discussing and revising penal codes, im- 
proving our houses of correction, and correcting our 
prison discipline, and in the meantime crime has been 
multiplying. In philanthropic work we have been seek- 
ing to rescue the fallen rather than to prevent a man 
from falling. This is an era of scientific philanthropy, 
and under this head no more important work has been 
done than in the department of penology. Indeed, the 
hopeful sign of our time-is the number of trained minds 
which are carefully investigating our social problems. 
The watchword of modern reform is prevention, and it 
is beginning to be recognized that its true method is 
displacement versus repression. 

The causes of crime have only begun to be scientifically 
studied. These causes are of course complex and di- 
verse. It is said that for forty yearscrime has increased 
five times as fast as population. Whatever value we may 
place upon this estimate, the facts for the last ten years 
have been worse. 

Leaving out of consideration the ghastly growth in 
the number of murders and suicides, we are compelled to 
admit that there is a growing infidelity to financial trust 
in the business world, so that there is a visible loss of 
confidence of man in his fellow man. Defalcations con- 
tinue and multiply in disheartening succession. The 
proportion of divorces to marriages is astonishing and 
sickening not only in the newest states, but in the oldest 
commonwealths. Disintegration, decadence, and often 
destruction of the family and lowering of the ideal of the 
home goes on unceasingly; and back of it all is a vast 
and swelling volume of dishonesty and crime. 

But most startling and disheartening of all is the 
progress of the spirit of lawlessness in our towns and 
cities, where there have grown up crowds of idle kood- 
lums, where there is an increasing population who break 
out into reckless violence at times of strikes and lock- 
outs. Of the same nature as these manifestations are 
the worse than brutal exhibitions in defiance of all au- 
thority and decency, in the lynchings and burnings that 


*Report of a recent address. 
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continue to disgrace our common country and to dis- 
honor human nature itself. 

Lynch law, as we have lately seen it, is a defiance of all 
moral order, a denial of free civil government, a crime 
against the life of the state itself. Considering society 
as an organism, the extensive prevalence of the luxury, 
artificiality, and materialism of our life, the get-rich- 
quick craze, alcoholism, the drug habit, cigaret slavery, 
social vice, and disease, all tending to weaken the brain 
tissue, to destroy moral fiber, and to bring on not only 
neurosis but insane or semi-insane neurosis. 

Therefore, when we get into the region of the inves- 
tigation of causes we have entered a large field. But 
whatever our perplexities I am sure that we can have no 
doubt that one of the most potent and most continually 
operative causes of crime is the vast volume of criminal 
suggestion flowing in upon the public mind thru various 
means, but especially thru the public press. In the de- 
tailed accounts of criminal actions in the average news- 
paper there is minute instruction in crime as a fine art. 
The reader is taught both how to perform the criminal 
part and how to evade his merited punishment. Our 
criminal court-rooms are schools for expert criminals. 
A question of the right of admission to our police and 
criminal courts and to divorce hearings is pertinent. 

In the same sense, giving the word suggestion a 
technical meaning, the theater is often a source of de- 
moralization and moral pollution. The same may be said 
of the bad element in the newspapers. The Sunday edi- 
tions of some of the most popular New York dailies are 
often outrageously vulgar and immoral. Flashily illus- 
trated weeklies, cheap blood-and-thunder fiction, do their 
part. 

The novel, also—not only the yellow-covered variety, 
which has not lost its sway, but also the more preten- 
tious literary productions—is in evidence as hostile to 
what is purest and best in family life. A literature sat- 
urated with the materialistic pagan philosophy of life 
fosters crime by suggestion in the way simply of impart- 
ing ideas and giving knowledge of evil and its seduction, 
and putting low notions before the mind. 

Terrible as we must acknowledge these influences to 
be, I believe that the publication of accounts of crime 
and of those things which lead to crime is attended by 
mischief and disaster more terrible, more vital than can 
be accounted for by suggestion in the common use of 
the word. 

The ugly and portentous feature connected with this 
increase in crime is that in more than one direction it 
already approaches the line of a real epidemic, and has © 
the sweeping and incipient features of the devastating 
mental plagues of the Middle Ages. 

The hideous outbreaks are an awful danger signal. It 
is a plain indication that despite our common schools and 
churches, our libraries and our literature, there are large 
sections of our people who may at any time lose control 
of themselves, be powerless to enforce their laws, and be 
swept into any kind of barbarous lawlessness. 

Suppose a wave of feeling should engulf towns and 
cities and states in a mighty tidal movement of frenzy 
and lawless passion. Any one who remembers the phe- 
nomena of national financial disasters does not need to 
go back to the Middle Ages to be convinced that there 
are hidden appalling possibilities. 

While we are learning the art of fire-proofing, sanita- 
tion, and quarantine we should give attention to the more 
serious dangers of a conflagration of passions. If lynch 
leaders were apprehended and imprisoned, if riotous 
mobs, after a quiet and thoro warning, were fired upon 
to kill, if this were everywhere the settled. policy, doubt- 
less a check would be given to these manifestations. 

But having performed this plainest duty, the first and 
most important duty would remain—to remove as far as 
practicable the conditions which make such mental and 
moral epidemics possible. “The imitative and sympa- 
thetic integration of feeling and belief” will have to be 
recognized more freely if we are to escape crazes, pas- 
sions, lynchings, riots, and revolutions. 
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Composite Sketches of Prominent Schoolmen.* 


President G. Stanley Hall. 


It is difficult to give very briefly a judicial or critical 
astimate of President Hall. He is a man of unusually 
broad training and scholarship, and in this respect differs 
from some of our other psychologists who have made 
considerable reputation. He recognized earlier than 
any of our American psychologists the limitations of 
experimental methods in attacking psychological prob- 
lems, and turned to the questionaire method of Francis 
Galton to get at some of the problems to which there 
seems tobe, at present at least, no other effective avenue 
of approach. Most of his work which comes properly 
under the term “ Child Study ” has been of this nature. 
This method has been severely attacked, and the results 
have been questioned by some of our psychologists to 
whom psychophysics is the whole of psychology. In 





This woodcut shows Dr. G. Stanley Hall as he looked when 
he first came into prominence as an educational leader. 


spite of all such criticisms, the child study movement 
has opened a host of questions of whioh neither psycholo- 
gists nor educators had any clear conception before, and 
it has made very important contributions to their solu- 
tion. The results, where they are not final, are yet 
definite enough in most cases to point out clearly what 
the real problem is and in what direction its solution 
lies. For education, especially for elementary-and sec- 
ondary education, President Hall’s work as a psycholo- 
gist is of immensely more consequence and value than 
that of any other American psychologist. Clark univer- 
sity is the place above all other places in this country or 
in Europe for the scientific study of education. There 
is no university in Germany—the home of pedagogy— 
where education can be studied as scientifically or as 
broadly as at this vigorous young American university. 
The Germans—and the Engl'sh still more—are looking 
to-day to America for fresh thought on the problems of 
elementary and secondary education, and President 
Hall’s writings are being translated and republished in 
Germany. 

President Hall is far the most original and the most 





*There have appeared in this series estimates of Dr. 
Maxwell and his work in New York city, and of Superin- 
tendent Cooley and reasons for his remarkable success in 
Chicago.. Last week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL printed an arti- 
cle by Supt. James M. Greenwood on U. S. Commissioner 
W. T. Harris. The present sketch is one of several con 
tributed toward the construction of a composite estimate of 
the work of G. Stanley Hall. Next week there will be an 
estimate of Dr. Draper’s former work as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in New York, by Secretary 
Parsons of the Board of Regents. Theestimate was written 
about six years ago, but is particularly interesting ne now 
in view of the changes that will take place in New York. 


stimulating educational thinker we now have, and he is 
shaping educational thought in this country far more 
than any other man, He often makes extreme state- 
ments to arrest attention or to drive home a truth, and 
this is sometimes misunderstood by people who take him 
literally; but he is quietly and effectively giving new di- 
rection to educational thought and raising question 
after question, of a fundamental nature, which was not 
recognized by educationists before. He has profoundly 
influenced the kindergarten; he has raised the great 
question of the psychological, ethical, and religious bear- 
ing of the period of adolescence which is likely to af- 
fect secondary education very deeply; and his studies in 
genetic psychology are to-day giving new direction to 
educational thought so far as the problema of the ele- 
mentary schools are concerned. 

It ought to be added that bis studies in adolescence 
have raised fundamental questions as to the great prob- 
lem of religious education. The School of Religious 
Pedagogy, recently established in connection with the 
Theological seminary, at Hartford, Conn., in which the 
most original and the most influential teacher is a grad- 
uate of Clark university, is only the beginning of a 
movement. that is likely to affect not only practical reli- 
gious work, but also theology profoundly in the not dis- 
tant future. 

Many of the freshest thinkers and writers on psychol- 
ogy and on education, among our younger men, have 
received their inspiration, and for the most part their 
training, at Clark university. It is thru the work of 
such men that President Hall is exerting an indirec* in- 
fluence on education for which, in the nature of the case, 
he does not receive credit by the general educational 
public,— nor always by the better informed. A book of 
some importance on the “ Psychology of Religion” ap- 
peared a few years ago most of the material of which 
was produced by the author while a student at Clark 
university, but to which a distinguished Harvard profee- 
sor wrote an introduction which left this fact somewhat 
in doubt. 

To sum up briefly, President Hall is making the most 
important contribution to the science of education of 
any American at the present time; he has made a uni- 
versity not yet twenty years old known among scholars 
all over Europe and America by the high quality of its 
work; he has created a department for the study of ed- 
ucation in this university which has contributed more 
original thought to education within the period of its 
existence than all other American universities combined. 
While the departments of education in other universities, 
up to within three or four years ago, have been for the 
most part training schools’doing at best a rather supe- 
rior kind of normal school work, the department at 
Clark university has devoted itself almost exclusively to 
research work and the study of new problems. B. 
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Close Thinking and Accurate Speech. 


By ELEANOR M. NIGHTINGALE, Girls’ Technical High 
School, New York. 


Most of us teachers feel it a great part of our whole 
duty to get children to think. At the Girls’ Technical 
High school, New York city, we are trying a special plan 
originated in accordance with a suggestion of City 
Superintendent Maxwell. The plan has its outward 
form in the Girls’ Technical edition of the Daily News; 
its inward grace in our girls’ increasing power of thought 
and expression. 

The journal comes out at assembly exercises. The 
four editors have charge, respectively, of the foreign, 
the general United States, the local, and the miscella- 
neous news. They gather their information from the 
morning dailies. A few minutes before nine o’clock each 
editor prints, or causes to have printed, on the black- 
board, the topic of her news. For the rest, she reaches her 
public by word of mouth. Each young editor gives in her 
own words a summary of the most important news of 
her department. The editor's public consists of from 
200 to 250 of her schoolmates. Two, called critics, 
stand at the back of the room, in the far corners, and 
politely request the editors to speak louder, whenever 
any one of the public indicates that she is unable to hear. 
After the editors have finished, the critics give their 
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candid, and as nearly as may be, unbiased opinion of th® 
shortcomings or the excellencies of the current issue. 
Thanks to the nature of things, and to our models and 
contemporaries, the greater New York newspapers, the 
critics seldom find fault with the subjects of discourse. 
The public reflects upon at least a portion of what it has 
heard, and desires to talk. 

For the good of the whole, but one must talk ata 
time. Here the teacher enters in and leads the discus- 
sion. Let us assume that the following statement has 
been made by the general United States editor: ‘“‘ Eng- 
land is planning to grow more cotton in her colonies, so 
that she can supply her own home market.” The public 
is fresh from the grammar schools, whose excellent 
training in geography and United States history gives a 
basis for correlation. “Cotton” has a pleasantly fami- 
liar ring. “Why do we care whether England grows 
more cotton or not?” Instantly fifty indicate that they 
want to inform the rest. Some one gets a chance to 
speak. She hasn’t said half she might. The other forty- 
nine want to help her out. Some one or two do. “ What 
section of our country is particularly interested in cot- 
ton growing?” “Why is the North interested in it 
also?” These questions to cheer on those not at first 
heard from. Ready replies. “Who now can give us a 
brief account of the cotton-growing industry in this 
country, and its connection with England’s manufac- 
tures?” One girl has been waving her hand with ardor 
for several minutes. Since she wept not a week before 


when asked to giye the news, teacher calls on her to re- 
spond, and wonders what she really wept about. 
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The miscellaneous editor has told the girls about the 
efforts made by the empress of Japan in behalf of her 
own sex. A girl from the audience is particularly pleased 
to tell again, that the empress has persuaded Japanese 
women to leave off shaving their eyebrows and blacken- 
ing their teeth. Another girl is glad to tell about 
strange ideas of beauty in other countries. Still another 
girl wants to tell how the empress helps her husband, 
but doesn’t want to tell it badly enough to make herself 
heard. Perhaps she gives up, but more likely, inspired be 
the sight of the able and anxious competitor beside her, shy 
tries again and succeeds. Even so much has not been ac- 
complished without many interruptions in behalf of gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and enunciation; for comparatively 
few of us have native-born parents, and most of the rest 
of us have troubles of our own. Our fifteen or twenty 
minutes is soon up. We have many things to do be- 
sides thinking and talking about current events. 

It may interest some to know exactly how much out- 
side work such an exercise means. There is, of course, 
absolutely no preparation except on the part of the edi- 
tors and the assisting teacher. Since the news given is 
based on the morning newspaper, the preparation is 
necessarily short on their part. Sometimes the girls 
look up their own items on the way to school; sometimes 
the teacher suggests the items. Personally, I have 
found the results more satisfactory when I have sug- 
gested the items, particularly in the case of the younger 
girls. The editors are asked to come to school fifteen 
or twenty minutes before nine. They may come earlier 
if they wish to. The teacher is ready to help them un- 
derstani their articles, and to suggest ways of giving 
them simply. New editors are appointed each week, in 
order that no one may find the work burdensome, and 
that as many as possible may have the special prac- 
tice. 

For illustrations we have our large map of the world, 
on which the places mentioned must be located. We 
also have the ever-ready stereopticon, which by the turn 
of a button brings any part of the world before us, to 
be discussed by the girls and not by the teacher; for 
this assembly is not a lecture hall. 

The outside labor is slight in comparison with what it 
aims to accomplish. While it gives an important special 
drill, it supplies, in an attractive and original form, sub- 
jects worth thinking about. These we must have if we 
want our pupils not only to think, but to think to some 
purpose, to think rapidly, and to think, if need be, on 
their feet. It goes without saying that the teacher’s 
real work is in leading the discussion. We cannot be 
satisfied till our pupils express clear thoughts in a pleas- 
ing audible voice, and in a natural, interesting way. 
Needless to say we, at the Girls’ Technical High school, 
do not feel that we have accomplished all that we have 
aimed for, but we do feel that our effort has been worth 
while. It seems as tho every school should have a gen- 
eral clearing house to which all the information gath- 
ered in diverse class-rooms may be brought, and readily, 
accurately, and with interest exchanged. To serve as 
such a clearing house we try to make our morning as- 
sembly} 


BPI 


An important tomb has been discovered at Thebes by 
Theodore M. Davis,an American. It isthe tomb of ‘the 
famous queen Hatshepsu, the builder of the beautiful 
temple of Der-el-Bahari. It consists for the most part 
of a corridor sloping downward into the heart of a lime- 
stone mountain. After going thru three chambers, the 
burial chamber was found. Here were two sarcophagi 
of hard sandstone, polished like copper, covered with 
beautifully formed hieroglyphics, which say that one 
contained the mummy of Hatshepsu and her father, 
Thotmes I. 

The burial chamber is from forty to fifty feet long, 
with numerous side chambers. All the chambers were 
paneled with painted blocks of fine limestone. 
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How is the American Boy to Succeed? 


More platitudes have been spoken on the subject of 
success than on any other question of general interest. 
And as the subject lends itself to such treatment, many 
men have written high-sounding paragraphs, and have 
at once been acclaimed philosophers. On this side the 
subject is threadbare, but from the side of a common- 
sense acceptance of facts and arguing from realities in- 
stead of generalities the literature on success is pe- 
culiarly meager. Such a treatment has recently ap- 
peared in American Industries, from the pen of John A. 
Walker, the vice-president of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. Mr. Walker is a shrewd and astute business 
man, endowed with brains, common-sense, and hard 
native ability and energy. As a result his treatment of 
success is notable for the ringing, common-sense spirit 
running thru it. Mr. Walker writes: 

“ My first thought is, all boys won’t getalong. Every 
orchard is strewn with rotten apples; the process of 
selection goes on everywhere. Many are called, few are 
chosen. Foolish people criticise the Calvanistic faith 
for its doctrine of election, when election is the doc- 
trine of the universe, and in every walk and profession 
there are elect and non-elect, so that it is safe to say: 
all boys ‘won’t get along.’ Hence, if some won’t and 
some will, it is for the individual business boy quite a 
serious question: Am I one of the business elect? ‘ Yes 
or no,’ remains with the boy himself. 

“Tf, then, some will and others won’t, why the success 
or why the failure? - Differences in talent, you say, ex- 
plain some victories. In a broad way, yes; but many, 
many talented men are stranded. Difference in oppor- 
tunities explains many a failure, yet some with no help 
make their own opportunities, and others with paths 
strewn with chances lose the road. It cannot be the 
particular industry, says Andrew Carnegie, as some will 
rise in dry goods, some in stocks, some as bankers, some 
in wool, some in iron and steel, some on land and some 
on sea—concludes it is ‘all in the boy himself ’—and 
not specially in the industry. Some succeed, one doesn’t 
know why, the reason seems hidden. 

It is not book learning exclusively, for some unlearned 
succeed. It is not virtue especially, for somewhere it is 
written: ‘the wicked flourish like a green-bay tree.’ It 
is not opportunities, for some of the most pronounced 
successes come without helping circumstances. It is not 
capital, for all the industrial captains of to-day, to a man 
almost, began with nothing. It is not even good man- 
ners, for the paths both to the heaven of success or the 
hell of failure are strewn with examples of either type. 

It is clear, then, that success is not exterior to the 
boy—for every exterior line that you point out, shows 
both failures and successes. So the boy who is to get 
along must look inward, look to himself. When we 
come down to bottom facts doesn’t the success, the ‘ get 
along,’ reside more in the boy’s personality than any- 
where else? It must be in the boy before it can come 
out. The great singing voices are natural, not made. 
The call to be a Jeading business boy should be as dis- 
tinct in the boy’s personality as the call of another to 
surgery or exploring. What, then, are the personality 
signs that point out the boy who will ‘get along’? 

We should say, first, the overpowering, overmaster- 
ing desire to climb this particular ladder. The stream 
flows better down hill. No great success was ever 
achieved by one indifferent to the path thither, or who 
could go any other way. This means the business in- 
stinct, the bent this way—so positively that no other 
way will marshal all the boy’s inward force. This is 
fundamental—this starts the boy right; and the rest is 
impulse, training; growing delight in one’s work, the 
white heat of enthusiastic satisfaction that the path is 
entered ; then the glitter and excitement arises, the 
pace quickens, the faculties expand. 

You have seen the hunter’s dog—absorbedly, exactly, 
quietly he runs, when all at once he strikes the scent; 


and up goes the whoop of delight. It becomes now 
only a matter of time. With equal interest, with equal 
quivering, excitement, and delight must the boy’s work 
be in his special field if he will reach the first rank. 
It is not primarily or mainly the money at stake, but 


the zest, the best exercise of the faculties possible. This » 


way only, and no other way, will make the boy ‘ get 


-along.’ 


This start, this glad start, should be made as early in 
life as possible. To get along, the boy should get under 
way and under impulse while yet young. Most of the 
original work in all lines is done by young brains. 
There is a quality of growth—when one is developing 
along his peculiar line—in youth that doesn’t come later. 
Fertility, invention, vitality, are the fruits of youth. 

Another thing is to draw oneself together and prepare 
for a long do or die campaign—one of not shorter than 
twenty-five or thirty years. The preferments won’t come 
sooner; they should not—for the boy’s own good. This 
also means that you early divine your purpose, your mis- 
sion, and then—no change. Seek the right line and stay 
in the same path and bide the twenty-five or thirty years’ 
time. 

Then, and invariably, the technique of your chosen 
calling must be mastered. One’s body should be kept 
in condition to have the brain do its best. This is not 
athletics, but training. Go to the theater; notice how 
much more expressive are the features and the move- 
ments of the actors than those of ordinary people. This 
is training. Go to the opera and hear the prima donna or 
the tenor sing three and four hours ‘on a stretch’ ina 
hall hundreds of feet high, deep, long, and wide. Where 
you could not be heard for five consecutive minutes, these 
people will sing for hours with seeming ease. This is 
the result of training in their technique. It is having 
oneself well in hand. So must the business man have 
his technique. The technique is bigger than the man 
and will tax his best faculties working at high speed. If 
he is the elect boy, he will master it all. 

This technique must be largely absorbed. It cannot 
be taught in schools. It is incommunicable. You get 
it or you don’t—as you succeed or you fail. It comes 
day by day, little by little. You cannot coach for it. 
You cannot exclusively read up to it. It must come 
from the boy’s juxtaposition with events, and his appro- 
priation of their teaching. The dizzy path trod by the 
leaders is only trodden by trained and tireless feet. 

The excitement of this growing knowledge and ca- 
pacity isintense. It thrills one’snature. You know what 
Mr. Carnegie said—that he pitiedthe man who could not 
find the romance and thrill of being in his business. 

Another detail of success is boldness, and this comes 
of youth and this temper of spirit. Excited, thrilled, all 
faculties awake, gathering equipment from all surround- 
ings, how could one be timid? Hence, by this law, the 
industrial captain is always bold and fearless. He 
treads with definite, certain feet. This overmastering 
boldness must have its own way; it refuses other direc- 
tion. Thus comes the master’s spirit, and the master 
always rules—both himself and others. 

But alas for those who fail, who fall out of the race, 
the non-elect. It means lack of manhood, lack of quality; 
it means opportunities not discerned. The details are 
these: Shirking of work, neglect of gathering the equip- 
ment, not thinking things out to the end, lack of inter- 
est, wasted opporiunities. Your ships pass in the night 
—a final loss of the race. 

I end as I began. Not all American boys will ‘ get 
along.’ Some will be of the elect, and some will fall by 
the way. But in all cases it all remains with the boy him- 
self. His destiny remains exclusively in his own hands. 
When he brings his unused talent and says, ‘I was not 
as well started as others,’ the inexorable judge will say: 
‘No excuse; take his one talent away, and give it to 
him who has improved his ten talents.’” 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


As One Teacher Sees It 


I am very much interested in what is said about the 
formation of character being the chief thing in educa- 
tion. I have always felt that—at first in a sort of un- 
conscious way, for I never thought of calling it that or 
indeed thought of it at all, but just felt that it was im- 
possible to come into daily contact with a number of 
children and not try to make them better in every way 
possible. But I have been greatly discouraged. I have 
found little time to do anything but peg away at dreary 
old routine work in preparation for those abominable 
promotion examinations, and in attending to a number 
of red-tape regulations that are really not only useless, 
a positively detrimental to the progress of the chil- 

ren. 

We are always being told (nowadays) that character- 
building is our chief work, but they give us absolutely 
no time to do it in. I am not exaggerating, I know 
whereof I speak, and I envy the teachers in the rural 
schools because there they can take their own way occa- 
sionally. 

After instilling the necessity for thoroness into a 
child’s mind for ten months, it’s a bad object lesson in 
that virtue to allow him to pass into a higher class on a 
badly earned forty per cent., yet that is done year after 
year in spite of our protests. 

And say what you will about the duty of teachers to 
work for the sake of the good they can do, and not 
for the money they can make, the fact remains that 
teachers are not paid well enough to allow them to live 
and do all that is required of them. 

My salary is $500. I send (and have done se for many 
years) $100 home to my mother. Board and washing 
cost at the very least $250 a year. On $150 I am sup- 
posed to do all the rest. 

I did do it until sickness came. Not a sickness that 
actually laid me up, for I was absent only a month from 
school, but one which for three years has cost me a great 
deal in the way of treatment and medicine, and which 
the doctor declares was due to overwork and the bad air 
of the school-room. 

Mind you,I don’t believe in all this cry about over- 
working. I know there’s a lot of nonsense about it, but 
I fear 1t was true in my case. I worked night and day, 
staying at school till the janitor locked the doors, and 
then lugging home more work to do in the evening. 
And then my eyes rebelled and my nerves began to be- 
have badly, and I did as much work all night in my sleep 
(when I was fortunate enough to sleep at all) as I did 
during the day. Something like hay fever all the year 
round took possession of me and when I wasn’t correct- 
ing exercises I sneezed. Sneezed and sneezed till every- 
thing was blue. Dust from the dirty floor the doctor 
said, pulverized and floating thru the air all the time. 

Well, I needn’t worry you about the sneezing and the 
headaches and the grip, and the constant fear that I was 
going to break down altogether (not die,—that would 
have been merciful) and be a burden to somebody or 
other. I’m sure I don’t know who it would be, for there 
are no poorhouses here that I know of, and I am not yet 
qualified for the Old Woman’s Home. The whole thing 
has cost me over $300, and that was just $300 more 
than I had, to pay. People will say I should have saved 
for the inevitable rainy day, but how was I to do it? 

The employees of the civil service here begin on $400 
a year, and get increases every year fora longtime. | 
know many women who are getting twice my salary and 
doing about half my work. Some of them could not pass 
the examinations that my twelve-year-old pupils pass,— 
not because they are rusty, but because they never had 
enough education to do it. 

I don’t want to grab, but I want to have enough money 
to keep out of debt, to dress respectably, to lay up a 


little for a rainy day, and to be able to give now and 
again to those who need money even more than I do. 

With the better times prices have risen in everything, 
but my salary remains the same. 

I am no exception. I speak for all teachers. I know 
that lots of people would like to double our salaries if 
they could. They are doing their best to show that a 
teacher’s work is worth paying for, but it is not easy to 
educate the ratepayers and trustees. 

I haven’t told you that I am keeping house in a flat 
with a friend of mine who is a civil service employee. 
She gets $1,000 a year, tho she has been only about half 
as long a time in the service as I have been teaching. 
We do all our own housework except scrubbing, so it 
keeps us busy. This is our fourth year at it. 

Why add to my work, you say? Because boarding 
houses are inventions of the evil one, and it is impossible 
to live in them and keep an unimpaired digestion. I 
feel like a human being now, not like some sort of animal 
caged in a room eight by ten, where I sat on my trunk 
while an occasional caller or two occupied the only chair 
or scrambled on to the bed. I know it’s harder work, 
but it’s blessed freedom and keeps the instinct of hos- 
pitality alive. R. M. B. 


GPE 


Professional Progress. 


The study of pedagogy has, by slow degrees, obtained 
a foothold in this country. Twenty-five years ago there 
was scarcely one who deemed it needful. The public 
did not demand it. When Colonel Parker, after teach- 
ing a short time, felt he must know foundation truths, 
he betook himself to Germany. So with Seeley and 
others. 

Going back fifty years there were two or three books 
published concerning education, the most popular being 
Page’s “ Theory and Practice,” but in none of these is 
any course of study suggested. To know education was 
to know how to manage a class or school and _ hear reci- 
tations. Reading upon education was not felt needful. 
Pedagogy was learned as the blind puppy learns to 
swim when cast into the water. 

But the kingdom of education was at hand. Those 
who had gone to Germany had returned with ideas. It 
began to be felt that there were foundation principles, 
and books began to be published, and, finally, teachers 
began to buy and read them. The change that has taken 
place is a remarkable one. Pedagogy is a subject of se- 
rious study. A. M. K.. 

BP 


Personal Traits of Horace Mann. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written a very entertaining 
book concerning his father and the literary circle in 
which his father moved. He mentions Horace Mann, 
for, it will be remembered, he and Hawthorne married 
sisters, both remarkable women, members of the Peabody 
family. The writer thus speaks of Horace Mann: 


His aspect was a little intimidating to small people, but 
there were lovely qualities in his nature, his character was 
touchingly noble and generous, and the world knows the 
worth of his intellect. He was always anxious, exacting, 
and dogmatic. He was convinced that Tophet was the fav- 
orite home of all slave-holders and really too good for them, 
and he really worshiped the negro. Nor were his convic- 
tions less pronounced on the subject of tobacco. Now, my 
father smoked an occasional cigar, and it once came about 
that he was led to mention it in Horace Mann’s hearing. 
The reformer’s bristles were set in a moment. ‘‘Do I 
understand you to say, Mr. Hawthorne, that you actually 
use tobacco?’’ ‘‘Yes, I smoke a cigar once in a while,’’ re- 
plied my father, comfortably. Horace Mann could not keep 
his seat; he started up and paced the room menacingly, and 
he spoke, in a husky voice,:to this effect: ‘‘Then, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, it is my duty to tell you that I no longer have the 
same respect for you that I had.”’ 
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The Assistant Superintendent; Functions and Methods of Work.* 


By Alice E. Reynolds, Supervisor of Primary Grades, New Haven, Conn. 


The functions of an assistant to the superintendent 
must vary with the size of the city. In order to speak 
intelligently, I wish to proceed from a concrete basis, 
and must ask your attention to the work in cities having 
a school population of not more than 30,000- cities 
which employ a supervisor rather than a board of super- 
visors, and which delegate to him duties which are purely 
professional. ‘ 

The superintendent sets forth policies, the assistant 
must execute them; the superintendent edits courses of 
study, the assistant must carry them into effect; the 
superintendent employs teachers, the assistant must be 
ready to give them aid and advice. His time is spent in 
the school-rooms,—observing, listening, judging, encour- 
aging, praising, suggesting, correcting. Using data thus 
gainel, he should be ready to consult with the super- 
intendent at any time, and to report skilful teachers who 
deserve recognition and promotion, misplaced teachers 
who should be transferred to other grades or other sec- 
tions of the city, incompetent teachers with a statement 
of their specific defects, crying evils which should be 
rectified as soon as discovered, questionable practices 
which need to be considered and modified, special courses 
which merit extension, sources of strength and weakness 
in the schools as a whole. 

An assistant whose time is devoted to school-room 
visiting comes to have a superior bird’s-eye-view of the 
whole situation. As year after year he goes from one 
end of the city to the other he forms the truest kind of 
estimate of the relative value of teachers, and can estab- 
lish standards of comparison not possible to the sectional 
worker. ‘The best primary teacher in my district” is 
often second-rate measured by highest ideals, and “the 
finest principal in the eighth ward” may be mediocre 

*A paper read at Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
at Atlanta. 


when compared with the progressive women who are de- 
veloping in other sections. The assistant, then, is the 
one person who has an opportunity to discover that Miss 
F—,, out in the suburbs, is the very woman whose 
missionary instincts fit her for work in the slums, that 
Miss S——, located in the intermediate grades of an im- 
mense building, is full of the executive ability which fits 
her for a principalship, that an unsuccessful high grade 
teacher looks happy when she steps into a kindergarten, 
that some one else who detests arithmetic and history is 
the joy of the special teachers in music and drawing. 

The recognition of diverse ability even in a given oc- 
cupation is a first step toward securing the enthusiastic 
cooperation which works wonders. The dawn of the 
school millennium will have to come in any city when every 
vacancy is filled by the most deserving person, when each 
man’s burden so far as possible is fitted to his bent, and 
when those who have no bent school-wise are dismissed. 
An assistant to the superintendent should act as an 
entering wedge which will open the way for reducing 
these theories to practice. 

In his relation to the superintendent an assistant’s 
duties may be broadly outlined under five heads. He 
should be able: 

1. To sense the essentials of the superintendent’s pol- 
icy. 
2. To elaborate, adapt, and enforce them. 

3. To put the superintendent into intimate touch with 
the teaching corps, by furnishing facts which differenti- 
ate the especially strong and markedly weak teachers 
from the average. 

4, To give information which will economize the super- 
intendent’s visiting time; where he may see nature study 
well handled, which schools are in the van as regards 
seat work, which teachers are originating the best plans 
for elementary number lessons, which rooms emphasize 
the need of a school for defective children. 
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5.-To receive at any time a temporary assignment of 
a definite block of the superintendent’s responsibility and 
authority: 

Will you visit the schools in the next town, and if 
— is excellent, offer her a third grade position 

ere? 

Will you interview three candidates and make tenta- 
tive appointments? 

The all-important attribute of the assistant in his 
relation to the superintendent is an absolutely candid 
frankness. The man who delivers an ambiguous opinion, 
or who hesitates to express a conviction, or who dislikes 
to be quoted when an issue is at stake, will prove a poor 
sailing mate in rough weather. The man who is truly 
an assistant is willing to state his evidence, to draw his 
conclusions, to stand behind his gun, and to shoulder re- 
sponsibility. 

Service rendered to the superintendent represents 
one-tenth rather than nine-tenths of the assistant’s 
working duties, and to end rather than the means. 
He should be the leader and director of the teaching 
force, exercising first of all an influence which dulls an- 
tagonism between workers, which allays sectional jeal- 
ousy, which places the common weal of the children and 
the good name of the city above petty local excellence. 
I can remember a city in which each district husbanded 
its good ideas under seal of greatest secrecy, lest some 
other school might hear of its plans and try the same 
general scheme with equal or greater success. 

The assistant should stand openly and avowedly as a 
clearing-house for good ideas. A first business of his 
should be to collect worthy plans and devices and to dis- 
seminate them broadcast. He knows more about the 
educational outlook than most teachers, and should bring 
it into their range of vision. He knows what our lead- 
ing psychologists have each said about teaching reading, 
and they ought to know. Similarly the west end of the 
city needs to awaken to the excellence of the east side; 
the fourth grade teacher who keeps to a dreary routine 
of long division needs to see what a wide-awake room 
her sister is teaching a few blocks away; the teacher 
who will describe the woodpecker as if it were a feather 
duster needs to visit a neighboring district, where an 
animal cage costing $2.50 houses endless friends in 
feathers and fur, or she needs to take a bird walk with 
some school who are taught birds so that “ Their habita- 
tions in the tree-tops are halfway houses on the road to 
heaven.” 

Grade meetings which discuss common problems, which 
voice common ‘difficulties, which collect evidence from 
this one, specifics from that one, objections from the 
other one, help to strengthen the bonds of mutual de- 
pendence and friendship. Such meetings should enlist 
the sympathy of teachers in various sections by bringing 
together contributions from all quarters. One teacher 
may give a short class exercise in phonics, a second may 
read a brief paper on the subject, a third may have pre- 
pared a list of phonograms, answers to inquiries in a 
question box may involve others. As the result of such 
conference the interest in phonics will be somewhat 
. stimulated and the interest in each other vastly in- 
creased. Such quotations as these show which way the 
wind blows: 

1. I have arranged an index to the arithmetic which classi- 
fies the problems so that it is easy to find thirty which illus- 
trate the same principle. Do you think it would help the 
other teachers? If it would, Td like to hektograph enough 
copies for every one. 


2. I used to dread to visit schools, because I thought 
teachers didn’t want me; but lately every one shows me 


good thin and teaches any class 1 ask to see. I sta . 
entil 5 o’clock talking over work the afternoon I visite 
Elm street. 


8.-Miss Graham has the best games I’ve ever seen. I 
wish we might have a meeting and hear from teachers who 
have succeeded in originating good plays for rooms filled 
with stationary furniture. 

General and free discussions plus definite directions 
which are given should foster unity in the work—unity 
as opposed to uniformity. It is not necessary that 
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“every child in France” should be reading at 10 o’clock, 
but it is extremely desirable that every child in the pri- 
mary room should be spending at least one-quarter of 
his school day on reading or tributary subjects; it is de- 
sirable that he reads eight books instead of learning one 
by heart; it is expedient that from the first he appreci- 
ates and delivers thoughts instead of focusing his atten- 
tion on words; it is necessary that he be furnished with 
knowledge which will help him to help himself, instead 
of depending on his teacher for every one of the thous- 
and words which he may meet. Whether the third grade 
pupil learns his multiplication table by adding 2’s, or by 
piling up two-inch blocks, or by measuring off two-inch 
sections on the yardstick, or by counting groups of two 
apples, or by committing the facts to memory as you and 
I did, does not seem to me in the last analysis a vital 
point, provided he has a level-headed, keen, interested 
teacher; but if he is ever to perform problems involving 
typical business transactions it is extremely necessary 
that those same facts be rooted and grounded in his 
memory—and at the time, too, when his word memory 
is strongest. 

Definite general directions rarely cripple a teacher, 
especially if she understands that a valid objection or a 
reasonable experiment will meet with approval. “Why, 
you can’t find a teacher who wishes any more freedom 
than that,” said a leader among the free lances; “the 
person who keeps on talking about freedom isn’t a 
teacher, but some one who wants you to have freedom 
to do as he says.” 

The assistant not only interprets the course of study 
and helps teachers to work more out of it than any 
printed page can ever work in, but, from seeing it in 
operation and from considering it thru others’ eyes, he 
comes to realize how it needs to be modified, either to 
meet certain local conditions or to adapt itself to the 
present educational creed. A language scheme in Eng- 
lish which is admirably planned for your sons may prove 
Greek to the children of the Ghetto; or the course may 
call for quotation marks in the third grade, but if the 
children are calling for stories and pictures and games, 
the marks had best be promoted to the fifth grade. In 
all such matters the assistant has an especially liberal 
background for action. 

In spite of the fact that very many seem to remain in 
the service for a long period, supervising officers realize 
that the schools are actually taught by a body of workers 
who pass thru the grades in a long procession. After 
any five years the per cent. of change is about 75, the 
per cent. of new material 45. Yet the school sys- 
tem must do more than maintain an average; it must 
adjust itself to a population which is ever increasing in 
quantity and decreasing in intellectual quality, and it 
must continually conform to current educational find- 
ings. Superintendents in large cities would wrestle 
with an impossible task if the friction caused by con- 
stant change was not overcome thru the efforts of assist- 
ants whose knowledge of details is minute, and whose 
time can be placed at the disposal of teachers who are 
meeting new problems in organization, instruction, or 
discipline. The intimate familiarity of an assistant with 
the conditions pertaining in certain quarters will often 
enable a teacher to accomplish in a single week tasks 
which could scarcely have been analyzed and arranged 
for in a month. No teacher is too thoroly experienced 
not to welcome the help of a man whose knowledge of 
the situation can make rough places plain. In this con- 
nection, then, the assistant represents a force which 
prevents the loss of time and energy incident to change. 
Moreover, most city vacancies are filled either by recent 
graduates of normal schools, by college graduates with 
no experience, or by the most enterprising teachers from 
the small towns and rural schools. The members of 
each group are blest with youth, ambition, purpose, and 
zeal, but each needs the counsel and advice which flow 
from long and intelligent experience. When the novice 


faces a condition, and not a theory, a dozen difficulties 
which we could not foresee take form, and a dozen others 
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which she might never see lurk in ambush. The assist- 
ant should be a right-hand man to these beginners, 
helping them to distinguish between the substantial and 
the showy, to do thoro teaching, to secure reliable re- 
sults, to interpret their experience, and to avoid pitfalls. 
He can meet them in conference and pour oil on the 
wheels of the first month’s difficulties; he can anticipate 
questions which all are waiting to ask; he can teach 
with the teacher and for the teacher, thus enlarging 
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her plan or changing he. perspective; he can discuss in- 
dividual methods and emergency cases. Not infre- 
quently by suggestion, advice, and correction he can 
raise the standard in individual rooms from below to 
above the average. 

It is imperative that a certain time each week be set 
apart for office hours, so that each member of the 
force knows when she may be sure of a hearing. 

(To be continued. ) 





Manual Training Schedule. XIV." 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New S ork City. 


Grade 6A. Girls. 


Total time per week 120 minutes, to be divided into 
two periods of appropriate length, for lessons in object 
drawing and constructive work with applied design. 
For constructive work use oak tag, bogus or cartridge 
paper, gingham, denim, straw board, or other available 
material. 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge: 
of Balance— equalized weights or consistency of attrac- 
tions, Rhythm—continuous or related movement, Har- 
mony—consistency or relationship of masses. Empha- 
size the proper relation of the decorating mass to the 
space decorated, and the refinement of the elements of 
the mass. 

(Two lessons each week.) 


1. Design for collar, pincushion cover, work bag, head 
rest, table mat. Original sketches, conventionalized 
flower form, or draw pattern for picture frame, scrap 
book or portfolio. 

2. Continue with unit for design on cloth, or continue 
with pattern for constructed form. 

3. Complete unit for design on cloth, or complete con- 
structed form. 

‘4, Trace design on cloth, or original sketches, conven- 
tionalized flower form, for design for constructed form. 

5. Practice painting and commence painting design 
on cloth, or continue with sketches for unit for design 
for constructed form. 

6. Complete painting design on cloth, or complete 
unit for constructed form and trace design. 

7. Draw pattern for scrap book, portfolio, picture 
frame, or paint design on constructed form. Grayed 
colors illustrated on color chart. 

8. Continue with pattern for constructed form, or de- 
sign for work bag, book bag, portfolio. Make original 
sketches, conventionalized flower form. 

9. Complete form of 8th lesson, or continue with unit 
for design on cloth. 

10. Design for constructed form. Original sketches, 
conventionalized flower form, or complete unit for design 
on cloth. 

11. Complete unit for design for constructed form, 
and trace, or trace design on cloth. 

12. Paint designs: grayed colors illustrated on color 
chart. 

Object Drawing.— Aim to secure correct foreshortening 
and accent in drawings of familiar cylindrical and pris- 
matic objects. Require careful study of relative size 
and position of objects in simple groups, and test by 
pencil holding and pencil measurements of directions 
and proportions. In all drawings seek quality of line 
expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 


18. Object{Drawing.— Draw cylinder capped by smaller 





* An oversight seems to have caused sc me confusion as re- 
gards the succession of articles in this series. The mistake 
began inthe number for February 27, where the instalment 
should have been marked X. Following the order, March 5 
would contain part XJ, and March 19 XII. This in answer to 
inquiries. At the close of the series the dates of the various 
instalments will be listed in full. 


cylindrical plinth (made of paper) below eye, or picture 
study: “The Balloon”—Dupre. 

14, Sketch group, cylindrical object, as jar or bottle, 
below eye, and vegetable. Note size and placing; general 
proportions; relative proportions and position of objects. 
Sketch whole group lightly. 

15. Complete drawing of group. Group placed in 
position. Errorsin proportion and appearance corrected. 
Complete drawing with attention to rendering. 

16. Test Drawing.—Group, cylindrical object and 
vegetable. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

17. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: ‘‘ Lost ”— 
Schenck. 

18.. Draw square prism on side, turned at 30° and 60°. 


’ Make several quick sketches of solid turned at different 


angles. 

19. Draw square prism, on side at unequal angles. 

20. Test drawing.— Square prism, turned at unequal 
angles. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

21. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Colum- 
bus at the Court of Spain ”—Von Brozik. 

22. Book or box, turned at 30° and 60°. Make sev- 
eral quick sketches of object at different angles. 

28. Sketch book or box turned at unequal angles. 

24. Complete drawing of book or box. 

25. Test Drawing.—Book or box turned at unequal 
angles. Development of lesson to precede drawing; or 
picture study: “The Edge of the Woods”— Rousseau. 

26. Plant Form Drawing.—Blocking in leaf with 
turned edges, or paint vegetable with leaves in water color. 

27. Blocking in and drawing leaf with turned edges, 
or paint vegetable or spray in water color. 

28. Blocking in and drawing leaf, or simple spray, or 
paint spray or flower in water color. 

29. Draw leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or flower 
in water color, or picture study: “ Moses, Joshua, Eli- 
jah ”—Sargent. 

DESIGN DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT. 


30. Design for initial letter, tail piece, note-book cover, 
compvsition or library list cover. Decorative arrange- 
ment, spray of leaves. Make sketches. 

31. Complete decorative arrangement. 

32. Trace design. 

33. Practice painting for design. 
trated on color chart. 

34. Paint design. 


Grayed colors, illus- 


PAN 


The senate of the Mississippi legislature has passed a 
child labor bill by a large majority. The bill provides 
that no child under twelve years of age shall be em- 
ployed in any factory, that no child under fourteen shall 
be employed to do night work, and that no minor can be 
employed without an affidavit as to his age and the writ- 
ten consent of his parents. The mill manager who vio- 
lates this ]aw is liable to a fine of $500 and imprisonment 
in the county jail for six months or both. 


The Milwaukee school board elected Supt. Carroll G. 
Pearse, of Omaha, superintendent of schools for three 
years on the two hundred and third ballot. The salery 
was raised to $6,000 per year. 
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National E.ducational Association. 


Program of the St. Louis Convention. 


The executive committee of the N. E. A. had hoped 
to be able to make full announcements at this 
date of railroad rates and ticket conditions for the St. 
Louis convention as well as of all local arrangements; 
but the Central Passenger Association, thru whose ter- 
ritory most of our members must travel, will not make 
announcement of rates until after their meeting on the 
24th inst. Local arrangements will depend on the time 
limit of tickets which it is expected will be not less than 
fifteen days. 

The committee has secured two valuable concessions 
for enrolled members: The Inside Inn, the only hotel 
within the Exposition grounds, will be the Association 
headquarters. The management has agreed to grant a 
concession of fifty cents per day, American plan, to 
enrolled members to the extent of 1,500 rooms (two 
persons in a room). This will insure accommodations 
for 3,000 persons at $2.50 per day, American plan, with- 
out bath, or $4.00 per day with bath. 

The local committee expects to secure special rates to 
enrolled members at various hotels near the grounds, 
and in private homes in that section of the city. 

It is expected that the various state headquarters will 
be in their respective state buildings on the Exposition 
grounds, which are nearly all located on the Plateau of 
States near the Inside Inn. 

The Exposition authorities will grant such concessions 
6n admissions to enrolled members that the annual 
membership fee ($2.00) and also a coupon book of ten 
admissions to the Exposition ($5.00) will both be supplied 
at the time of registration for $5.00. All meetings will 
be held within the Exposition grounds. 

The following preliminary programs are announced by 
the respective presidents. Complete and revised pro- 
grams will appear in the Official Bulletin to be issued at 
an early date. 


General Sessions. 


President, John W. Cook, DeKalb, Ill. 

Tuesday, June 28, 9:30 A. M. 

Addresses of Welcome—Governor A. M. Dockery, of 
Missouri; State Supt. W. T. Carrington, of Missouri; 
Mayor Rolla Wells, of St. Louis; Supt. F. Louis Soldan, 
St. Louis; W. S. Chaplin, chancellor of Washington 
university, St. Louis; Hon. D. R. Francis, president, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition; Howard J. Rogers, 
director of congresses, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Responses—Hon. W. T. Harris. commissioner of edu- 
cation of the United States; Pres. E. A. Alderman, of 
Tulane university. 

The Place of the Church in American Education—Ed- 
mund J. James, president of Northwestern university, 
Evanston, III. 

President’s Address. 

Wednesday, June 29, 9:15 A. M. 

Popular Education in England. 

Educational Possibilities for the Country Child in the 
United States—Supt. O. J. Kern, of Winnebago county, 
Rockford, Ill. 

The New Departure in Secondary Education—J. J. 
Sheppard, principal of High School of Commerce, New 
York city. 

The Place of the Small College—George A. Gates, 
president of Pomona college, Claremont, Cal. 

7:30 P.M. 

Art Exhibits in the Exposition—Halsey C. Ives, chief 
of department of art, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Thursday, June 30, 9:15 A. M. 

Education of the Southern Negro—Booker T. Wash- 
ington, president of Tuskegee institute. 

' Popular Education in France. 

Education in Porto Rico—Samuel M. Lindsay, com- 

missioner of education of Porto Rico. 


Education in the Philippines—E. B. Bryan, ex-super- 
intendent of education, Philippine islands. 

7:30 P.M. 

Architecture of the Exposition—E. L. Masqueray, 
chief of design, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Friday, July 1, 9:15 A. M. 

The Preparation of Teachers in Germany—(Speaker 
to be supplied). 

An Educational Creed—Z. X. Snyder, president of 
State Normal school, Greeley, Col. 

The Limitation of the Superintendent’s Authority and 
the Teacher’s Independence—Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver, 
Col. 

The Argument for the Teachers’ Federation— Miss 
Margaret A. Haley, president of National Federation of 
Teachers, Chicago, IIl. 

7:30 P. M. 

Sculpture and Decoration at the Exposition—Karl T. 
F. Bitter, director of sculpture, Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. 

Department of Kindergarten Education. 

President, Miss Jennie B. Merrill, New York City. 


Tuesday, June 28 —Joint session with Department of 
Elementary Education. 
Friday, July 1—{Program to be announced later). 


Department of Elementary Education. 
President, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tuesday, June 28 —Joint meeting with Kindergarten 
Department. : 

The Relation of the Kindergarten and Elementary 
School as Shown in their Exhibits. 

a. From the Kindergarten Standpoint—Miss Patty 
Hill, Louisville, Ky. 

b. From the Elementary School—Charles B. Gilbert, 
New York city. 

Discussion—Three minute speeches from many lead- 
ing kindergartners and teachers representing prominent 
state and city exhibits. 

Thursday, June 30. 

The Natural Activities of Children as Determining 
the Industries in Early Education—Miss Sarah C. 
Brooks, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion—G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass.; Myron 
T. Scudder, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Avenue of Language Expression in the Elementary 
School—Percival Chubb. 

Discussion—Mrs. Ella F. Young, Chicago, IIl.; F. W. 
Cooley, Evansville, Ind. 


Department of Normal Schools. 
President, Lewis H. Jones, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Topic—The Teaching of Geography. 

a. How Can Teachers Make Better Use of “Out of 
Doors” in Teaching Geography? | 

b. What Does the St. Louis Exposition Offer as Illus- 
trations of the Local Reactions of Man upon His En- 
vironment in Every Part of the World? 

Topic—In how far may Child Psychology take the 
Place of Adult Psychology, or Rational Psychology, in 
the Training of Teachers? 

Topic—What is the Net Gain to Education from the 
Recezt Investigations into Physiological Psychology? 

While a number of prominent speakers have been se- 
cured, definite assignments to topics cannot be announced 
at this date. 


Department of Manual Training. . 
President, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 


Wednesday, June 29—Joint session with Department 
of Indian Education. 
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3. Manual Training in Germany as Shown by exhibits 
—-Dr. Alwin Pabst, director of Manual Training college, 
Leipzig, Germany. 

4, Reports on work as shown by exhibits—(a) From 
the Teachers College, New York, Miss Mary B. Hyde; 
(b) Indianapolis, Ind.; (c) New York city sahnaie (d) 
Pacific coast; (e) Bradley Polytechnic institute, Peoria, 
Ill.—Charles A. Bennett. 

Friday, July 1. 

1 The Manual Training High School versus Optional 
Work in the Regular School—Charles B. Gilbert, New 
York city. 

2. What May be Done in the Country Schools—Alfred 
Bayliss, Springfield, Ill. 


3. Progress in the South as Shown by Exhibits— 


(Speaker to be supplied). 


- Department of Child Study. 
President, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg. Mass. 


Tuesday, June 28. 

General Topic—Methods of Scientific Child Study. 

Distribution of a printed paper by Will S. Monroe, 
describing the different types of child study, with direc- 
tions as to where exhibits of the same are to be found. 

Laboratory Tests as a Means of Child Study. 

The Questionnaire in the Study of Children. 

A General Critique of Child Study Methods. 

Problems yet to be Solved and Modes of Attack. 

Philippine and American Children Compared. 

Thursday, June 30. 

General Topic—Practical Child Study. 

Diagnosis of Capacities and Defects of Children. 

Modes of Dealing with Exceptional Children. 

After the reading of these papers the section will 
divide into round tables to discuss the following topics: 

The Study of Children in the Kindergarten. 

The Study of Children in the Grades. 

The Study of High School Pupils. 

The Teaching of Child Study in the Normal Schools 
and Universities. 

President Kirkpatrick is sending out circulars to all 
persons engaged in child study, with the view of securing 
an exhibit at the exposition of appliances, outlines, 
methods, and results of child study. Assignment of 
speakers will be announced later. 

Department of Science Instruction. 
President, W. A. Fiske, Richmond, Ind. 

Wednesday, June 29. 

Discussion of Exposition Exhibits. 

1. A Comparative Study of the Methods of Science 
Instruction of the Various Countries as Shown by their 
Exhibits—Wm. J. S. Bryan, principal of Central High 
school, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. The Nature and Educational Value of the Scien- 
tific Exhibits of High Schools and Colleges of the 
United States—Prin. George Platt Knox, of Garfield 
school, St. Louis, Mo. 

8. The Success and Failure of Scientific Teaching as 
Shown by the Various Exhibits. (Speaker to be sup- 
plied.) 
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4, Applied Geography, illustrated from the Louisiana 
Purchase— Arthur G. Clements, University of the State 
of New York. 


Library Department. 
. President, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Library Work in Normal Schools—Pres. Theodore B. 
Noss, of the State Normal school, California, Pa. 

Discussion led by Miss Grace Salisbury, librarian of 
Stzte Normal school, Whitewater, Wis. 

The Place of the Library in Class Instruction—Clar- 
—_ E. Meleney, associate superintendent, New York 

ty: 

(Program to be completed.) 


Department of Special Education. 


. President, J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 


Wednesday, June 29. 

1. President’s address. 

2. What Teachers May Learn from the Model Schools 
of the Deaf and Blind and their Exhibits—Supt. S. M. 
Green, of the Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis. 

3. Sight and Hearing in Pelation to Education— 
Oscar Christman, professor of paidology, Ohio university, 
Athens, O. 

Friday, July 1. 

1. Report of Commission on Statistics Relative to 
Children in the Public Schools of the United States 
who Need Special Methods of {nstruction—F. W. 
Booth, editor of Association Review, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2. The Chicago Hospital School for Nervous and Deli- 
cate Children; Its Eaucational and Scientific Methods— 
Miss Mary R. Campbell, secretary, Chicago, III. 

3. The Teacher and the Defective Child—Dr. M. A. 
Goldstein, St. Louis, Mo. 


Department of Indian Education. 


President, R. A. Cochrane, Talklai, Ariz. 


Monday, June 27, 9:30 A. M. 

Preliminary session at which addresses will be deliv- 
ered by Most Rev. J. J. Glennon, D. D., archbishop of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. W. A. Jones, U. S. commissioner 
of Indian affairs; Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis; 
D. R. Francis, president of the Universal Exposition, St. 
Louis, Mo., and other prominent officials of the Ex- 
position. 

Tuesday, June 28—Joint session with the Department 
of Elementary Education. 

Wednesday, June 29—Joint session with the Depart- 
ment of Manual Training. 

Thursday June 30. 

Round Table Conference of Indian Workers. 

Friday, July 1. 

Round Table Conference of Indian Workers. 

Programs for the other departments are not yet 
ready for announcement but will be completed at an 
early date. 
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Compulsory Education. 


Several states have adopted compulsory education 
laws which ‘permit of no discretion on the part of local- 
ities. Drastic measures have been instituted in some 
instances to let parents feel the hard hand of the State. 
Compulsory education laws are justified if the aim is to 
vouchsafe to the children the benefits of an efficient prep- 
aration for life as self-supporting moral individuals. 
But there the justifiability ends. State interference in 
communal affairs is a dangerous thing at best. Arro- 
gance in interferences of this sort is un-American and 
should not be tolerated. 

If poor parents send their children to school with scru- 
pulous regularity a sa general rule, and under extreme 
material pressure call upon these children to assist in an 
appropriate way in supplying necessities, the enforce- 
ment of compulsory laws should proceed with extremest 
caution. 

For instance, in a rural community a father felt com- 
pelled to keep his children from school for a few days to 
assist in haying. The work had to be done to get the 
hay under cover in time to saveits value. Yet the State 
officers decided that the father did wrong and should be 
punished. A committee of broad-gauged educators would 
probably decide that the education the children obtained 
by sharing in a small way in the labor for their families 
was fully as valuable as that which the three R’s of the 
district school would have yielded them in the few days 
they were marked absent. The local school authorities, 
in fact, were satisfied that the parents should not be 
censured. But the unsympathetic machinery of State 
laws made no allowances. 

Or take this example: An Italian bootblack was ar- 
rested and taken before a police magistrate to give 
reasons why he should not be imprisoned for keeping his 
fifteen-year-old daughter from school. His daughter 
had been told by her teacher that her health required 
her staying at home until after the Easter vacation. 
The law enforcers knew nothing about this and did not 
take the trouble to inform themselves. The father had 
to spend a night in jail, engage a lawyer to plead his 
case, and was then dismissed. The;teacher in conjunc- 
tion with the principal and the local communal school 
authorities should be given full discretion to set in 
motion any compulsory machinery that may be needed 
with pupils enrolled on the school register. But these 
things will never be rightly managed until the school 
community idea with all its logical inferences is fully 
understood and translated into practice.- American 
principles must govern the common school affairs. 


BP 
Searching for Tests of Efficiency. 


The educational world is indebted to Dr. J. M. Rice 
for many important contributions. The method he has 
discovered and elaborated for testing the efficiency of 
schools and teachers is of immeasurable value. Its far- 
reaching significance is gradually being appreciated. 
Proper comprehension of the principle involved will 
result in giving it yet greater practical force than it has 
already begun to reveal. The first devoutly to be hoped 
for consummation will be that parents may acquire the 
ability of satisfying themselves in some simple way as to 
the efficiency of a school. They are, after all, the people 
who must determine whether or not their children are 
getting full value at school. The teacher is supposed to 
be an expert in education, as the lawyer is supposed to 
be versed in legal lore and procedure, and the physician 
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in the art of healing. But people have acquired some 
tangible standards for judging a lawyer and a physi- 
cian. With teachers the case has been different. Even 
superintendents have been known to lack judgment of 
teachers. ‘‘ What results can we generally expect?” is 
the question that must be answered before a test of effi- 
ciency can be applied to school work. Testing by re- 
sults has long been the practice in ordinary life. That 
it has largely failed of application in educational pro- 
cedure has been due to the lack of agreement as to what 
are desirable results and what are reasonable expecta- 
tions. 

Standards, plain and tangible standards, are wanting 
in the minor divisions of educational efforts. Justice 
may be the principle of jurisprudence, health of medi- 
cine, but almost each individual act in these two profes- 
sions can be judged by an appropriate standard of minor 


- theoretical, but nevertheless important, practical bearing. 


In teaching, generalities and the subtler teleogical con- 
siderations are too much in evidence as blankets for un- 
satisfactory work. Easily applied standards of a more 
unmistakable nature going straight to the point at hand 
are wanting. Dr. Rice has pointed out the way, and the 
Society of Educational Research is endeavoring to work 
out an educational reform upon the solid groundwork of 
approved standards of educational efficiency. Every 
friend of the new movement should become identified 
with the Society. 


Pr 
Messengers of Joy. 


Spring is really here again. The song sparrows 
were the first to proclaim his coming. When the children 
of men could see only signs of winter about they knewjthat 
he was already wielding the scepter. The feel of the air 
told them. Lingering winter could not make them cease 
their songs of welcome tothe newruler. And thechildren 
of men thank their “little brethren of the air” for this 
first message of the awakening of the earth from its long 
winter sleep. 

It is easy to warble songs of glee when all nature is 
overflowing with joyousness. But it takes a brave heart 
to have faith and hold on when the storms are blowing 
and frost is nipping the too trusting buds, faith that a 
good time is coming and already come. That is why 
every one of us loves the heralds whose eyes have been 
made keen by ceaseless watching for the first signs of a 
new joy. Looking for the good makes one as expert in 
finding the good as does honest and persistent search for 
anything else. Andisit not worth while? Ask the song 
sparrows what fun there is in feeling the coming of spring 
when the rest of the world keep their eyes fixed to the 
ground and see only proofs of winter. 

Messengers of joy sometimes become school teachers. 
Again there are teachers who have become messengers 
of joy. Wherever either one of these is at work there 
the world looks sunny and cheerful. Trustees and 
ceiled rooms and decorations and comforts may contrib- 
ute to the brightening of school life, but they cannot 
give that something which is needed to make the school 
a temple of joyous activity. This something must 
dwell in the teacher’s heart. It is the spirit which 
seeks to increase the sum of human happiness in the 
world. Nocorner is too small and too wretched but 
can be transformed into a sacred shrine by this spirit. 
Just loving one’s neighbor, that is all it tries to do. But 
that it does with all its might. It does not go abroad 
to look for fields of labor, but it looks wherever it may 
be and does whatever it finds to do there. It relieves 
distress, dispenses comfort, and cheers those who are 
most in need of cheer. - 

There are discouraged children in many schools. 
Often they are known only as indifferent and lazy when 
the history of the growth and indifference and laziness 
would reveal a heart-breaking story of discouragements. 
Honest effort may be misunderstood or not: recognized 
at all. In either case the child that put forth this effort 
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may lose ambition. The difficulties under which he 
labors may appear trivial to the eyes of grown-ups who 
cannot sympathize with his struggles, but they are 
nevertheless real'and hard to bear forhim. Do you not 
think that a sympathetic teacher could do much for him 
if she but knew? Encouraging teachers are not very 
plentiful, however. _ 

There is not much temptation to be well behaved for 
a boy if he is commonly regarded as a goodfornaught. 
Yet the right sort of teacher will usually find a way to 
his heart. Apparent signs of wickedness notwithstand- 
ing she will search for the good in him and f ster and 
cultivate it by encouragement and kindly help. Every 
indication of awakening desire to improve will be greeted 
as the promise of a new life. Honest recognition of 
honest endeavor to know and do what is right will do a 
world of good. Without such support the courage to 
keep on trying will wane. Anadult would fail. Should 
we expect greater courage and stronger will power in a 
little child? The song sparrow who knows from the feel 
in the air that spring is drawing near has a lesson for 
the teacher. Look up and forward; go out to meet the 
incoming of the new life with rejoicing. 


PDX 
The Sunday School Movement. 


The formation of a “ Sunday School Commission” to 
disseminate information and materials of every kind for 
Sunday school purposes cannot but arouse the attention 
of those who labor in the public schools. At a point 
selected in New York city (29 Lafayette Place), more 
than 8,000 ‘individual objects are on exhibition from 
which teachers and superintendents may order. Here 
are maps, charts, books, lesson-leaflets, certificates, 
records, &c., so that one gets the idea that the Sunday 
achools recognize the value of “aids” in carrying for- 
ward their useful work. é 

There is at last a recognition that the teaching done 
in the religious school should be as pedagogical as that 
done in the secular school; but it has taken a century 
almost to have it acknowledged. There are now thirteen 
teachers’ manuals, 143 lesson plans of one sort, fifty- 
seven of another. Then there are plans for conducting 
training classes, on (1) Practical Primary Methods, (2) 
on the Catechism, (3) on Pedagogical Methods, (4) Prac- 
tical Principles, (5) The Catechetical Method, (6) Getting 
in Touch with Pupils, (7) organization, grading, &c., (8) 
superintendence. 

There is not a reader but is interested in the progress 
of the religious school, for he knows well that, no matter 
how valuable the multiplication table may be to the pupil, 
a determination to live righteously is far, far more so. 
The methods employed in almost all the religious schools 
are fatally defective, this has been admitted to be true 
for years. The awakening of the secular teacher to the 
absolute need of a knowledge of pedagogy (beginning 
about 1880), produced an effect beyond their schools. 
Many assisted in the religious school and they felt, as 
well as saw, the utter inappropriateness and inadequacy 
of what was done under the name of teaching. 

It was absurd that a boy when he arrived at, say the 
grammar school grade, wanted no more of the religious 
school; the cause was a total want of respect for the 
methods pursued. A clergyman declares the question 
to be set before the church is, “ How can we deal with 
the Sunday school more honestly, with a serious and 
honorable purpose to make it as a school worthy of a 
child’s respect?” 

And he proceeds to answer this question (which is an 
appropriate one for the secular teacher also) by saying 
that the teachers must be trained. He recognizes the 
absolute need of a knowledge of educational principles 
and of a teaching spirit. 

We call attention to this movement in the religious 
school because there is no small number in the secular 
school that decry pedagogy; at all events there is a vast 
number of unpedagogical teachers at work in the secular 
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school. The reason so many young men and women 
stay out of the secular school is because they have no 
respect for it. In a district in Dutchess county, on the 
appearance of a teacher whom they felt could do some- 
thing for them, the young men and women returned to 
the school in such numbers that it was crowded as it had 
not been for years. 

We hope the time is not so far distant when the sec- 
ular school will be made “worthy of the child’s respect.” 
Of course we mainly have in view the rural schools, but 
there are still villages, towns, and cities where the 
teacher is selected by the politician. The beginning 
has been made of demanding fitness in the teacher in 
the secular school, and this has spread to the religious 
school. The movement is a righteous one; let it go on ~ 
to its consummation. 

BPN 


Honors to a Great Educator. 


President Eliot, of Harvard university, reached his 
seventieth birthday on March 20. In the press of the 
country and in the speeches of leading citizens he has 
been greeted as the greatest American educator and one 
of the greatest living Americans. 

At Harvard, over which he has presided thirty-five 
years, the faculty presented Dr. Eliot with a loving cup. 
The cup, which was appropriately inscribed, was a beauti- 
ful reproduction of a Greek vase of the fifth century B. C. 
A mass meeting of the Harvard undergraduates was 
held and an engrossed address signed by nearly 10,000 
Harvard men was presented to President Eliot. At the 
same time it was announced that the Harvard students 
had subscribed $5,000 for a portrait of himself and Mrs. 
Eliot, to be hung in the Harvard Union. 

The address bore the signatures of many distinguished 
men, including President Roosevelt, Chief Justice Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, John Hay, Senators Lodge and Hoar, 
and Edward Everett Hale. It read in part: 

“You have upheld the old studies and uplifted the 
new. You have given a new definition to a liberal edu- 
cation. The university has become the expression of 
the highest intellectual forces of the present as well as 
of the past. 

You have held from the first that teacher and student 
alike grow strong thru freedom. Working eagerly with 
you and for you are men whose beliefs, whether in edu- 
cation or in religion, differ widely from your own, yet 
who know that in speaking out their beliefs they are not 
more loyal to themselves than to you. By your faith in 
a young man’s use of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
you have given new dignity to the life of the college 
student. 

The universities and colleges thruout the land, tho 
some are slow to accept your principles and adopt your 
methods, all feel your power and recognize with grati- 
tude your stimulating influence and your leadership. 

Thru you the American people have begun to see that 
a university is not a cloister for the recluse, but an ex- 
pression of all that is best in the nation’s thought and 
character. 

Your influence is felt in the councils of the teachers 
and in the education of the youngest child. 

As a son of New England you have sustained the 
traditions of her patriots and scholars. By precept and 
example you have taught that the first duty of every cit- 
izen is to his country. In public life you have been in- 
dependent and outspoken; in private life you have stood 
for simplicity. In the great and bewildering conflict of 
economic and social questions you have with clear head 
and firm voice spoken for the fundamental principles of 
democracy and the liberties of the people.” 


A New Orleans newspaper has given a fund to be 
used annually to give a prize to a person who has ren- 
dered a distinguished service. This year the prize was 
given to Miss Sophia Wright, who fifteen years ago 
started a free night school for those whose daily em- 
ployment barred them from the public schools. 
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Why Only Thirty Per Cent ? 


The editorial article under this heading printed in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL of March 26, contains some extremely 
interesting statements. That the thirty per cent. of 
college students coming from the public schools are able 
to take the honors from the seventy per cent. recruited 
from private schools is certainly the highest tribute to 
the efficiency of the common schools. Of course there 
is room for improvement not only in school programs, 
but also in the teaching force, and the welfare of the 
people, as well as the increasing efficiency of their insti- 
tution, demands that all our school authorities be ever 
alive to the importance of constant progress. The very 
results are desirable for their own sake, not because they 
enable public school graduates to outrank their private 
school competitors in college. Seventy per cent. of the 
boys who enter college are a small part of all the boys 
who attend the lower schools, and can be spared from 
the common schools without seriously endangering their 
usefulness or their permanency. The loss falls upon the 
“seventy per cent.,” as President Eliot testifies. Their 
parents are well-to-do and can afford to pay private tuition 
in addition to public school tax. 

There are various reasons why people patronize private 
schools in preference to public schools. Among them 
we note the following: 

1. Some pupils fall behind their classes, cannot or 
will not do the work necessary to keep up. The cause 
may be native inability, or it may be irregularity in at- 
tendance, lack of ambition, failure to put forth effort. 
Some of these are often due to parental misgovernment 
or lack of proper home training. The pupils become 
dissatisfied, and rather than be left behind their mates 
try to induce their parents to send them to a private 
school. These parents, no doubt, usually come to the 
conclusion that the school is to blame for their chil- 
dren’s failure to progress satisfactorily, and here goes a 
portion of the “seventy percent.” 

2. Some parents wish their children to take up the 
study of Latin, French, German, or other branches 
much earlier than they can in public school. The course 
of study drives these away. 

3. The main, reason, however, is the opinion or feel- 
ing that the common schools are too “common.” Too 
many parents of wealth think their precious little ones 
would be contaminated by associating with the children 
of the poorer and “lower” classes, and to keep them 
away from these, as well as to get them into “good” 
society, these parents patronize private schools, even tho 
not regarding them as superior. If programs were per- 
fect and teachers were angels, this state of affairs would 
continue to exist as long as ‘‘snobs and snobbery "exist. 
To abolish these should be one purpose of the common 
school. 

4. Many pupils drop out of high school, especially 
during the first year, the reason too often being that the 
method of teaching is so different from that to which 
they were accustomed in the grammar school. They 
miss the individual help they got in the lower grades, 
the sympathy and encouragement always given them by 
their grade teacher. Every lesson is assigned by a dif- 
ferent instructor who frequently forgets there are so 
many other instructors each having a “pet” branch. 
Some of those dropping out go to a business college or 
an academy. 

The private school is primarily a business institution, 
secondarily an educational one. It will induce or oblige 
its students to absorb as much learning as it can without 
endangering their attendance. It can adjust itself in 
all respects to individual needs. Trade must be held. 
So when pupils enter the private school, the authorities 
bestir themselves (a) to “satisfy the trade,” and (b) to 
do the pupils as much good as possible under existing 
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conditions. It thus happens that these schools can often 
please both pupil and patron better than can the public 
school with its singleness of purpose, its unyielding 
course of study, its justice, and its belief in “equal 
rights to all.” 
If parents wish their children in grammar grades to 
take up the study of a language other than English, 


‘why not make provision for this work? If they wish 


their children in the high school to omit certain etudies, 
or to add others, should they not be accommodated? We 
should act on the principle that the schools are for the 
children, that “the common schools belong to the - 
people,” and that their product should be men of the 
highest type of intellectual, moral, and physical excel- 
lence. When all school authorities so act, the “ thirty 
per cent.,” will grow towards seventy per cent.” 
and our common schools will have better attend- 
ance and better results, for even now the best 
thought of the country is in close sympathy with them 
and their mission. J. K. ELLWooD, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Principal, Colfax School. 


PN 
A Common Mistake. 


The gift by Mr. Carnegie of one and a half millions to 
the Engineering Institute of New York city will be 
noted in every newspaper. But possibly his remarks a 
year ago, when he suggested his willingness to make a 
handsome donation, may not be remembered. He said 
in effect that he liked the engineers because they were 
the best samples of men who felt they “ did not know it 
all.” Just what class of persons was aimed at in these . 
few sharp words is not known, but that charge has been 
made again and again against the teaching class. But 
it is not as true to-day as it once was. 

The instance is recalled of a man who became princi- 
pal of one of the schools in a city and then suspended 
study, contenting himself with the daily newspaper. The 
wave of educational progress reached the board of edu- 
cation, and, during the summer, they decided to have lec- 
tures given on pedagogy to the teachers, and this prin- 
cipal was mentioned as a suitable person. It seemed 
reasonable to them that one who had been in education 
for twenty years ought to know a good deal about educa- 
tion. A sum of money ($600, we believe), was appropri- 
ated to pay the lecturer. 

On hearing of this the principal returned and pur- 
chased books and undertook to prepare for the lectures; 
by obtaining help from outside the lectures were given, 
but he was not invited the second year; the board had 
discovered he knew too little about education. 

In 1900, it is estimated that the demand for those un- 
derstanding educational principles was twice as great as 
in 1880. The demand is sure to increase. In fact, a new 
era has dawned upon the teacher. Those who merely 
know how to read, spell, write, and compute will not be 
dignified with the name of teacher in coming years. 

Educational Foundations was planned to aid those teach- 
ers who realized that a new educational era was dawnirg. 
It is not a “teacher’s paper” as that term is usually em- 
ployed, nor is it an “educational review.” It is planned 
to be a text-book for students of education. 

There are superintendents of villages, towns, and small 
cities; there are principals of schools; there are assist- 
ants in graded schools; there are teachers in multi- 
graded schools who feel able, with additional profes- 
sional knowledge, to occupy wider fields of usefulness. 
These eminently feel that they “do not know it all;” 
they are willing to devote time and labor to prepare 
themselves for the “wider field;” they need a special 
text-book, and we firmly believe that Educational Founda- 
tions will meet their needs. 


BPN 


I value your excellent SCHOOL JOURNAL highly. You 
keep it abreast of the times. 
McAndrew are all right. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


The recent articles by 
LINDSEY WEBB, 
Principal of School 18. 
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School Law: Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher. 


Powers of Boards Over Contracts. 


The Iowa supreme court has decided that under the state 
code providing that a school township may purchase books 
up to a certain amount, and shall provide for them by a levy 
. of the contingent fund, the board:may order books, tho no 
contingent funds are on hand at the time. 

The same court has held that a school township has power 
to contract for the purchase of school supplies, altho, at the 
a the contract is executed, there is no contingent fund on 

and. 

The New Jersey courts have held that, where the statute 
. does not require the beard of education to invite proposals 
and award its contracts for the purchase of supplies to the 
lowest bidder, it may, after receiving proposals, act inde- 
pendently of them in awarding the contract, when its power 
is exercised in good faith and with reasonable discretion. 


Power to Incur Indebtedness. 


The Illinois courts hold that a school district’s indebtedness 
is not increased by the mere acceptance by the school board 
of a bid to construct school buildings, it being then under- 
stood that a formal contract would be signed later, to be 
acceptable to the board, and that the contractor would fur- 
nish a bond. : 

District Expenses. 


The New York supreme court has decided that the mem- 
bers of a school district meeting, constituting a committee 
to investigate the financial affairs of the district, are not 
district orders under the consolidated school law. Thus, 
they cannot be allowed expenses in suits against them grow- 
ing out of the performance of their official duties, and, tho 
sued for libel on account of their report, cannot recover from 
the district the expenses of the district. 


Health Regulations. 


The supreme court of Kansas has held that, in the absence 
of a lawful regulation, a board.of education has no author- 
ity, when the disease of smallpox does not exist within the 
city, to deny ta children of school age admission to the pub- 
lic schools, because they have not been vaccinated. 

Where the law of the state provides that the state board 
of health shall supervise the health interests of the people 
of the state, and shall adopt such rules as may be necessary, 
the board of health does not have the power to provide that 
no person shall be admitted into public or private schools 
until successfully vaccinated. . 

The supreme court of Minnesota holdsthat a general grant 
of power to municipalities to do all acts and make all rules 
necessary for the preservation of the public health, gives it 
power to enforce, in cases of emergency rendering it rea- 
sonably necessary, and for the prevention and ‘spread of 
smallpox, a regulation requiring children to be vaccinated as a 
condition to their admission in public schools. Hence, the regu- 
lation by the health commission of St. Paul, requiring children 
to be vaccinated as a condition to their admission to the public 
schools, is valid and enforceable. 


Assessment for Improvements. 


The Pennsylvania supreme court has decided that public 
property owned ky a sub-school district, and used exclu- 
sively for the purposes of public education, is not subject to 
local assessment for municipal improvement. “This decision 
holds when the statute does not expressly make it so, but 
provides for the collection of such assessment by sale of the 
property. 
A Vaccination. 

! The New York appellate division has decided that the law 
requiring vaccination as a condition of attendance on public 
schools is constitutional. Such a law operates equally upon 
all persons within the state, and violates no specific individ- 
ual guarantee of the constitution. It does not deprive any 
member of the state of “‘any of the rights or privileges 
secured to any citizen thereof, unléss by the law of the land 
or the judgment of his peers.’’ Such a statutory require- 
ment does not deprive any person of the equal protection of 
the law under the constitution of the United States. So it 
may be enforced as a condition precedent to the attendance 
on public ted it being a valid exercise of the police duty 


of the state. 
Authority of School Boards. 


The Nebraska courts have held that a district school board 
has no authority to purchase or lease a school-house site, un- 
less directed by the electors of the district at an annual or 
special meeting. The purchase of a site by the board with- 
out being so directed is not binding on the school district. 
That the electors of a school district have lawfully desig- 
nated a particular site to which to move the school building 
4 not an implied direction to the board to purchase or lease 
the site. . 


School Taxes. 


The Illinois supreme court has rendered an important de- 
cision in regard to school and building taxes. The statutes 
provide that, for supporting schools and repairing and im- 
proxing school-houses, the directors shall be authorized to 
evy an annual tax, not to exceed a certain per cent., for 
educational purposes, and a certain other per cent. for build- 
ing purposes. ‘Therefore, the court has decided that a school 
district can levy but two taxes—one for educational and the 
other for building purposes. The proceeds of the latter are 
applicable to the payment of outstanding bonds issued to 
build a school-house. 


Liabilities of School Boards. 


The Tennessee courts have held that when the members . 
of school boards, thru neglect, lose the money belonging to 
the district, they, jointly and severally, are liable to the dis- 
trict for the full amount lost, with interest. In the case be- 
fore the court it was shown that the school board permitted 
an insolvent contractor to receive the contract price before 
the building was completed. After the building had been 
destroyed by fire he was permitted to collect the insurance, 
and so part of the school fund was lost to the district. The 
— of the board were held personally liable for this 
Oss. 


The Removal of a Teacher. 


The Massachusetts courts have decided that a teacher, re- 
movable for neglect of duty or other sufficient cause, cannot 
be removed on the grounds of mere expediency or conven- 
ience. That is, unless he has forfeited his office for one of 
the following statutory causes: gross neglect of duty, scan- 
dalous immorality, mental incapacity, or any other just and 
sufficient cause. A mere charge against him of jealousy 
toward other members of the teaching force, and want of 
confidence in his colleagues and in the trustees, unaccompa- 
nied with an allegation of actually existing mischief caused 
thereby, is not sufficient ground for removal. A teacher in 
any academy or seminary cannot bé tried and removed for 
misconduct without having the offense with which he is 
charged freely and plainly, substantially and formally, de- 
scribed to him. Such a removal necessitates legal proceed- 
ings, with both sides represented by counsel. 


Cannot Recover for Back Services. 


The New York courts have held that a private school 
teacher cannot recover for back services under certain con- 
ditions. Under a contract in which the school principal un- 
dertakes to instruct a pupil, protect him, and provide for his 
physical wants, no part of the compensation eed upon 
can be recovered if, after the pupil left the school, the prin- 
cipal refused to receive him back. 


Eligibility of Teachers. 


The Illinois supreme court has decided that the law of that 
state does not require the highest order of talent or qualifi- 
cation in a teacher to make him eligible for employment. It 
only requires average qualifications and ability, and the 
usual application to the discharge of his duties, to fulfill his 
contract. A teacher’s certificate of qualification obtained 
from the examining superintendent is prima facie evidence 
of his being qualified to perform the duties of a teacher. It 
devolves on the school directors to prove incompetency or 
neglect of duty when they have dismissed him for either of 
such causes. 


EXPIN 
A New Book. 


The following story was recently told by a well-known 
publisher to emphasize the extreme tendencies of many of 
our present-day educational books as well as fiction: 


‘“‘The discouraged author sat in the publishers’ office. 
Nature books stared at him from the desks and tables and 
there seemed little demand for any of his work. 

‘«*Of course there are styles in literature,’ the publisher 
said, encouragingly, ‘and one must try to meet the de- 
mand that happens to be in vogue at a particular time. 
Now, books about nature—’ 

‘<* All right,’ answered the perturbed author. ‘I’lldo my 
best. I’m going right home now to begin work on my 
latest book. I’m going to call it ‘‘How to Tell the Wild 


9, 9? 


Flowers from the Birds’’. 
PD 
Special efforts are eg made by the war department to 
secure teachers for the Philippine schools. Over 160 vacan- 
cies exist at the present time. Special examinations are to 
be held in several large cities almost immediately to secure 
an eligible list. 
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Why Only Thirty Per Cent ? 


The editorial article under this heading printed in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL of March 26, contains some extremely 
interesting statements. That the thirty per cent. of 
college students coming from the public schools are able 
to take the honors from the seventy per cent. recruited 
from private schools is certainly the highest tribute to 
the efficiency of the common schools. Of course there 
is room for improvement not only in school programs, 
but also in the teaching force, and the welfare of the 
people, as well as the increasing efficiency of their insti- 
tution, demands that all our school authorities be ever 
alive to the importance of constant progress. The very 
results are desirable for their own sake, not because they 
enable public school graduates to outrank their private 
school competitors in college. Seventy per cent. of the 
boys who enter college are a small part of all the boys 
who attend the lower schools, and can be spared from 
the common schools without seriously endangering their 
usefulness or their permanency. The loss falls upon the 
“ seventy per cent.,” as President Eliot testifies. Their 
parents are well-to-do and can afford to pay private tuition 
in addition to public school tax. 

There are various reasons why people patronize private 
schools in preference to public schools. Among them 
we note the following: 

1. Some pupils fall behind their classes, cannot or 
will not do the work necessary to keep up. The cause 
may be native inability, or it may be irregularity in at- 
tendance, lack of ambition, failure to put forth effort. 
Some of these are often due to parental misgovernment 
or lack of proper home training. The pupils become 
dissatisfied, and rather than be left behind their mates 
try to induce their parents to send them to a private 
school. These parents, no doubt, usually come to the 
conclusion that the school is to blame for their chil- 
dren’s failure to progress satisfactorily, and here goes a 
portion of the “seventy percent.” __ 

2. Some parents wish their children to take up the 
study of Latin, French, German, or other branches 
much earlier than they can in public school. The course 
of study drives these away. 

3. The main, reason, however, is the opinion or feel- 
ing that the common schools are too “common.” Too 
many parents of wealth think their precious little ones 
would be contaminated by associating with the children 
of the poorer and “lower” classes, and to keep them 
away from these, as well as to get them into “good” 
society, these parents patronize private schools, even tho 
not regarding them as superior. If programs were per- 
fect and teachers were angels, this state of affairs would 
continue to exist as long as ‘‘snobs and snobbery exist. 
To abolish these should be one purpose of the common 
school. 

4. Many pupils drop out of high school, especially 
during the first year, the reason too often being that the 
method of teaching is so different from that to which 
they were accustomed in the grammar school. They 
miss the individual help they got in the lower grades, 
the sympathy and encouragement always given them by 
their grade teacher. Every lesson is assigned by a dif- 
ferent instructor who frequently forgets there are so 
many other instructors each having a “pet” branch. 
Some of those dropping out go to a business college or 
an academy. 

The private school is primarily a business institution, 
secondarily an educational one. It will induce or oblige 
its students to absorb as much learning as it can without 
endangering their attendance. It can adjust itself in 
all respects to individual needs. Trade must be held. 
So when pupils enter the private school, the authorities 
bestir themselves (a) to “satisfy the trade,” and (b) to 
do the pupils as much good as possible under existing 
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conditions. It thus happens that these schools can often 
please both pupil and patron better than can the public 
school with its singleness of purpose, its unyielding 
course of study, its justice, and its belief in “equal 
rights to all.” 
If parents wish their children in grammar grades to 
take up the study of a language other than English, 


‘why not make provision for this work? If they wish 


their children in the high school to omit certain etudies, 
or to add others, should they not be accommodated? We 
should act on the principle that the schools are for the 
children, that “the common schools belong to the - 
people,” and that their product should be men of the 
highest type of intellectual, moral, and physical excel- 
lence. When all school authorities so act, the “thirty 
per cent.,” will grow towards seventy per cent.” 
and our common schools will have better attend- 
ance and better results, for even now the best 
thought of the country is in close sympathy with them 
and their mission. J. K. ELLWOOD, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Principal, Colfax School. 


PN 
A Common Mistake. 


The gift by Mr. Carnegie of one and a half millions to 
the Engineering Institute of New York city will be 
noted in every newspaper. But possibly his remarks a 
year ago, when he suggested his willingness to make a 
handsome donation, may not be remembered. He said 
in effect that he liked the engineers because they were 
the best samples of men who felt they “ did not know it 
all.” Just what class of persons was aimed at in these . 
few sharp words is not known, but that charge has been 
made again and again against the teaching class. But 
it is not as true to-day as it once was. 

The instance is recalled of a man who became princi- 
pal of one of the schools in a city and then suspended 
study, contenting himself with the daily newspaper. The 
wave of educational progress reached the board of edu- 
cation, and, during the summer, they decided to have lec- 
tures given on pedagogy to the teachers, and this prin- 
cipal was mentioned as a suitable person. It seemed 
reasonable to them that one who had been in education 
for twenty years ought to know a good deal about educa- 
tion. A sum of money ($600, we believe), was appropri- 
ated to pay the lecturer. 

On hearing of this the principal returned and pur- 
chased books and undertook to prepare for the lectures; 
by obtaining help from outside the lectures were given, 
but he was not invited the second year; the board had 
discovered he knew too little about education. 

In 1900, it is estimated that the demand for those un- 
derstanding educational principles was twice as great as 
in 1880. The demand is sure to increase. Infact, a new 
era has dawned upon the teacher. Those who merely 
know how to read, spell, write, and compute will not be 
dignified with the name of teacher in coming years. 

Educational Foundations was planned to aid those teach- 
ers who realized that a new educational era was dawnirg. 
It is not a “teacher’s paper” as that term is usually em- 
ployed, nor is it an “educational review.” It is planned 
to be a text-book for students of education. 

There are superintendents of villages, towns, and small 
cities; there are principals of schools; there are assist- 
ants in graded schools; there are teachers in multi- 
graded schools who feel able, with additional profes- 
sional knowledge, to occupy wider fields of usefulness. 
These eminently feel that they “do not know it all;” 
they are willing to devote time and labor to prepare 
themselves for the “wider field;” they need a special 
text-book, and we firmly believe that Educational Founda- 
tions will meet their needs. 
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School Law: Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher. 


Powers of Boards Over Contracts. 


The Iowa supreme court has decided that under the state 
code providing that a school township may purchase books 
up to a certain amount, and shall provide for them by a levy 

. of the contingent fund, the board may order books, tho no 
contingent funds are on hand at the time. 

The same court has held that a school township has power 
to contract for the purchase of school supplies, altho, at the 
—_ the contract is executed, there is no contingent fund on 

and. 

The New Jersey courts have held that, where the statute 

_ does not require the beard of education to invite proposals 
and award its contracts for the purchase of supplies to the 
lowest bidder, it may, after receiving proposals, act inde- 
pendently of them in awarding the contract, when its power 
is exercised in good faith and with reasonable discretion. 


Power to Incur Indebtedness. 


The Illinois courts hold that a school district’s indebtedness 
is not increased by the mere acceptance by the school board 
of a bid to construct school buildings, it being then under- 
stood that a formal contract would be signed later, to be 
acceptable to the board, and that the contractor would fur- 
nish a bond. 

District Expenses. 


The New York supreme court has decided that the mem- 
bers of a school district meeting, constituting a committee 
to investigate the financial affairs of the district, are not 
district orders under the consolidated school law. Thus, 
they cannot be allowed expenses in suits against them grow- 
ing out of the performance of their official duties, and, tho 
sued for libel on account of their report, cannot recover from 
the district the expenses of the district. 


Health Regulations. 


The supreme court of Kansas has held that, in the absence 
of a lawful regulation, a board.of education has no author- 
ity, when the disease of smallpox does not exist within the 
city, to deny ta children of school age admission to the pub- 
lic schools, because they have not been vaccinated. 

Where the law of the state provides that the state board 
of health shall supervise the health interests of the people 
of the state, and shall adopt such rules as may be necessary, 
the board of health does not have the power to provide that 
no person shall be admitted into public or private schools 
until successfully vaccinated. ab 

The supreme court of Minnesota holds that a general grant 
of power to municipalities to do all acts and make all rules 
necessary for the preservation of the public health, gives it 
power to enforce, in cases of emergency rendering it rea- 
sonably necessary, and for the prevention and ‘spread of 
smallpox, a regulation requiring children to be vaccinated as a 
condition to their admission in public schools. Hence, the regu- 
lation by the health commission of St. Paul, requiring children 
to be vaccinated as a condition to their admission to the public 
schools, is valid and enforceable. : : 


Assessment for Improvements. 


The Pennsylvania supreme court has decided that public 
property owned ty a sub-school district, and used exclu- 
sively for the purposes of public education, is not subject to 
local assessment for municipal improvement. “This decision 
holds when the statute does not expressly make it so, but 
provides for the collection of such assessment by sale of the 
property. 
f Vaccination. 

' The New York appellate division has decided that the law 
requiring vaccination as a condition of attendance on public 
schools is constitutional. Such a law operates equally upon 
all persons within the state, and violates no specific individ- 
ual guarantee of the constitution. It does not deprive any 
member of the state of “‘any of the rights or privileges 
secured to any citizen thereof, unless by the law of the land 
or the judgment of his peers.’’ Such a statutory require- 
ment does not deprive any person of the equal protection of 
the law under the constitution of the United States. So it 
may be enforced as a condition precedent to the attendance 
on public ied it being a valid exercise of the police duty 


of the state. 
Authority of School Boards. 


The Nebraska courts have held that a district school board 
has no authority to purchase or lease a school-house site, un- 
less directed by the electors of the district at an annual or 
special meeting. The purchase of a site by the board with- 
out being so directed is not binding on the school district. 
That the electors of a school district have lawfully desig- 
nated a particular site to which to move the school building 
is not an implied direction to the board to purchase or lease 
the site. . 


School Taxes. 


The Illinois supreme court has rendered an important de- 
cision in regard to school and building taxes. The statutes 
provide that, for supporting schools and repairing and im- 

roving school-houses, the directors shall be authorized to 
evy an annual tax, not to exceed a certain per cent., for 
educational purposes, and a certain other per cent. for build- 
ing purposes. ‘Therefore, the court has decided that a school 
district can levy but two taxes—one for educational and the 
other for building purposes. The proceeds of the latter are 
applicable to the payment of outstanding bonds issued to 
build a school-house. 


Liabilities of School Boards. 


The Tennessee courts have held that when the members | 


of school boards, thru neglect, lose the money belonging to 
the district, they, jointly and severally, are liable to the dis- 
trict for the full amount lost, with interest. In the case be- 
fore the court it was shown that the school board permitted 
an insolvent contractor to receive the contract price before 
the building was completed. After the building had been 
destroyed by fire he was permitted to collect the insurance, 
and so part of the school fund was lost to the district. The 
— of the board were held personally liable for this 
OSs. 


The Removal of a Teacher. 


The Massachusetts courts have decided that a teacher, re- 
movable for neglect of duty or other sufficient cause, cannot 
be removed on the grounds of mere expediency or conven- 
ience. That is, unless he has forfeited his office for one of 
the following statutory causes: gross neglect of duty, scan- 
dalous immorality, mental incapacity, or any other just and 
sufficient cause. A mere charge against him of jealousy 
toward other members of the teaching force, and want of 
confidence in his colleagues and in the trustees, unaccompa- 
nied with an allegation of actually existing mischief caused 
thereby, is not sufficient ground for removal. A teacher in 
any academy or seminary cannot bé tried and removed for 
misconduct without having the offense with which he is 
charged freely and plainly, substantially and formally, de- 
scribed tohim. Such a removal necessitates legal proceed- 
ings, with both sides represented by counsel. 


Cannot Recover for Back Services. 


The New York courts have held that a private school 
teacher cannot recover for back services under certain con- 
ditions. Under a contract in which the school principal un- 
dertakes to instruct a pupil, protect him, and provide for his 
physical wants, no part of the compensation eed upon 
can be recovered if, after the pupil left the school, the prin- 
cipal refused to receive him back. 


Eligibility of Teachers. 


The Illinois supreme court has decided that the law of that 
state does not require the highest order of talent or qualifi- 
cation in a teacher to make him eligible for ro eee It 
only requires average qualifications and ability, and the 
usual application to the discharge of his duties, to fulfill his 
contract. A teacher’s certificate of qualification obtained 
from the examining superintendent is prima facie evidence 
of his being qualified to perform the duties of a teacher. It 
devolves on the school directors to prove incompetency or 
neglect of duty when they have dismissed him for either of 
such causes. 


EPO 
A New Book. 


The following story was recently told by a well-known 
publisher to emphasize the extreme tendencies of many of 
our present-day educational books as well as fiction: 


‘‘The discouraged author sat in the publishers’ office. 
Nature books stared at him from the desks and tables and 
there seemed little demand for any of his work. 

‘«*Of course there are styles in literature,’ the publisher 
said, encouragingly, ‘and one must try to meet the de- 
mand that happens to be in vogue at a particular time. 
Now, books about nature—’ 

‘¢* All right,’ answered the perturbed author. ‘I’lldo my 
best. I’m going right home now to begin work on my 
latest book. I’m going to call it ‘‘How to Tell the Wild 
Flowers from the Birds’’.’’ 


PIN 


Special efforts are being made by the war department to 
secure teachers for the Philippine schools. Over 160 vacan- 
cies exist at the present time. Special examinations are to 
be held in several large cities almost immediately to secure 
an eligible list. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions nerring aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. It1s to be 


understood that 
advertisements are admitted. School bo: in eds 


notes of school oupplics are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
ards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of Tux 


ScHoon JoURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Publishers at St. Louis. 


Educational publishers and the educational trade are to 
be fairly well represenced at the St. Louis exposition, 
altho not all the houses will have exhibits. It is felt by 
many that an exhibit of texct-books would be so lost among 
the immense exhibits aloug other lines and that the visitor 
to the fair will be unwilling to spend the time to compre- 
hend a text-book thoroly. On the other hand the holding of 
the N. E. A. convention in St. Louis has proved a strong 
argument for an exhibit. Few houses will make extended 
efforts, but will in general confine themselves to a case of 
books. In afew words we give a little idea of what the 
different houses will do. 

American Book Company—‘‘ We shall show nearly all of 
our important publications, but our exhibit will have no 
striking features.’’ As the important publications of the 
company are exceptionally numerous, this exhibit will un- 
doubtedly prove valuable and interesting. 

. & C. Merriam Company. —‘‘ We shall probably have a 
small exhibit, at St. Louis, of Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ 
This will show the new edition, containing 25,000 new words 
and phrases, a revised gazetter of the world, and a revised 
biographical dictionary. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company.—‘‘It is not our intention 
to send any exhibit to the St. Louis exposition. 

D. C. Heath & Company.—‘‘It is not our present inten- 
tion to be represented in any way among the exhibits made 
at St. Louis next summer. We have discussed the matter 
somewhat at length and hardly think it advisable to make a 
first-class exhibit.’’ 

Rand, McNally & Company.—‘‘In the Department of 
Education we shall have a handsome bookcase and bocth in 
old colonial style, tyrolean green in color. There will be a 
very full exhibit of text-books and text-book covers, with 
illustrations displayed in artistic form. The design will be 
original, unique, and attractive. In the Liberal Arts depart- 
ment we shall have a very large display of school maps, 
library maps, commercial maps, library and school globes, 
atlases, with a great variety of miscellaneous publications. 
The largest map ever published will be an important feature 
of the exhibit. This mammoth map of the United States 
measures twenty-two feet six inches by fifteen feet six in- 
ches. It shows all the railroads in separate colors, with 
other features that make it the most valuable map of the 
United States that has ever been published for office 

ses. Another feature will be an enormous globe with 
attractive and substantial mounting. The exhibit will be 
located near the northeast main entrance of the Liberal 
Arts building.’’ 

The J. B. Lippincott Company. —‘‘ We shall make a con- 
siderable exhibit of books at the St. Louis exposition. This 
will include all our publications, educational and general. 
They will be shown in a large case, particular care being 
given to the display of bindings of our more important and 
artistic publications. Our educational works will be: 
‘Birds in their Relations to Man,’ Weed and Dearborn; 
‘How to Cook for the Sick,’ Helene V. Sachse; ‘Two Cen- 
turies of Pennsylvania History,’ Prof. Isaac Sharpless; 
‘Worcester’s New Primary Dictionary,’ ‘Comprehensive 
Anatomy,’ J. C. Cutter; ‘Bert’s First Steps’; ‘Advanced 
History,’ Charles Morris; ‘Chambers’s English Literature’; 
‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,’ and ‘American 
= pew and Legends,’ Charles M. Skinner; ‘Manual Spheri- 
cal and Practical Astronomy,’ William Chauvenet; ‘ Lippin- 
cott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World’; ‘History of 
Education,’ E. L. Kemp; ‘Thinking and Learning to 
Think,’ Dr. N. C. Schaeffer; ‘Educational Theory of Im- 
manuel Kant,’ Edward F. Buchner; ‘Lippincott’s Practical 
Arithmetic,’ ‘Elementary History of the United States,’ 
Charles Morris.’’ j 

The Macmillan Company. —‘‘ We shall make no exhibit at 
St. Louis, as the advantages do not seem sufficiently 
obvious. ”’ 

Prang Educational Company.—‘‘ We are preparing a com- 
plete exhibit of our publications and materials to be dis- 
played in the Palace of Education at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Our booth is located near the southwest en- 
trance on the west side of the building and will occupy some 
325 square feet of floor space. It will have a frontage of 
twelve feet on the main aisle and a depth of over twenty- 
seven feet. There will be more than 650 square feet of wall 
space and it has been planned to make our principal display 
on the walls, showing especially the plan of the new Tezxt- 
Books of Art Education, and the subjects covered, by ar- 
ranging pages of the books under glass in their proper order 
so that the visitor may quickly comprehend their characte- 
and the sequence and development of the lessons. These 


pages will be accompanied by a large collection of the origi- 


nal drawings from which the principal black and white and 
color illustrations appearing in the books have been made. 

‘‘Other new features of our work as special school pub- 
lishers will be presented interestingly on the walls of our 
booth, including examples of typical work done with our 
various mediums, such as the Prang water colors, color 
crayons, color study pencils, sketching pencils, etc. In 
short, we shall make special effort to show by our St. 
Louis exhibit, and in the clearest and most convincing way, 
the superior advantages offered by our publications and ma- 
terials for the promotion of art education in the schools 
thru drawing, elementary constructive exercises, and other 
related lines of work.’’ 


Virginia Adopts Text-Books. 


The Virginia state text-book commission met at Rich- 
mond on March 23 and after several days of work an- 
nounced the list of books which are to be used in the state 
schools. The commission was composed of Governor Mon- 
tague; Attorney General Anderson; State Supt. Southall; 
Prof. Kent, of the University of Virginia; Prof. Jarman, of 
the Farmville Female institute; Pres. Tyler, of William and 
Mary college; Supt. Bowles, of the Staunton Deaf and 
Dumb institute; Supt. West, of Norfolk county and Supt. 
Glass, of Lynchburg. 

The first action of the commission was to announce that 
it would adopt a multiple list of books from which the 
county boards might select as they chose. This announce- 
ment was somewhat in the nature of a surprise, as a vigor- 
ous campaign had been waged in several prominent state 
newspapers against anything but a single list. A resolution 
had even been introduced into the legislature declaring for 
a single list. The advocates of this idea attempted to show 
that the people were unwilling to trust the county board to 
make wise selections of books. A great amount of matter 
appeared in the state press, much ofsuch a character as to 
discredit the writers quite as much as the objects of attack. 
Among the best publishers the adoption of a multiple list 
was felt to be a step toward keeping Virginia on a high 
plane educationally. ‘ 

The following is the list of books from which the county 
boards are to make their selections during the present 
month: ¥ 

American Book Company.—Smithey’s History of Virginia; 
Bruce’s School History; The New Natural Geographies; 
Redway & Hinnmann’s Geographies; White’s Arithmetic; 
Webster’s dictionaries. 

D. C. Heath & Company.—Vertical Spelling Blank; 
Heath Readers; Natural System _of Vertical Writing, 
Thompson’s ‘‘ New Short Course in Drawing.”’ 

Ginn & Company.—‘‘Our Mother Tongue;’’ Montgomery’s 
‘‘Beginner’s American History;’’ Frye’s Geographies. . 

The Macmillan Company.—‘‘Foundation Lessons. in 
English;’’ Tarr & McMurry’s Geographies; The Macmillan 
Writing Books. 

Houghton, Mifflin. & Company.—‘‘ Literary Master- 
pieces;’’ Tappan’s ‘‘England’s Story;’’ Warren Colburn’s 
‘“Intellectual Arithmetics.”’ ; 

University Publishing Company. —Jones’s School History; 
Maury’s Geographies. . 

Rand, McNally & Company.—Holton’s Primer; ‘‘ Lan- 
guage thru Nature, Literature, and Art.”’ , 

The J. B. Lippincott Company.—Cutter’s Beginner’s 
and Intermediate Physiologies; Worcester’s Diction- 
airies. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Gordy & Mead’s ‘‘ Language 
Lessons and Grammar.’’ . 

Richardson, Smith & Company.—American Music Sys- 
tem; The Intermediate Writing. 

The Morse Company.—The Quincy Word List. _ : 

Thompson, Brown & Company.—Nichols’s Arithmetics, 
three and seven-book series. : 

Maynard, Merrill & Company.—Glass’s Speller; Merrill’s 
Speller; Graded Literature Readers. 

D. Appleton & Company.—Krohn’s ‘‘ First Book’’ and 
‘‘ Graded Lessons ”’ in Hygiene. 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Cowpany.—Branson’s ‘‘Com- 
plete Speller;’’ ‘‘Graded Classics;’’ Maury’s History of 
Virginia; Lee’s New Primary History of the United States; 
Lee’s New School History; Hening’s Virginia Geography; 
Colaw & Elwoods’ Arithmetic. 

Silver, Burdett, & Company.—Arnold’s Primer; Ward’s 
‘‘Rational Method of Teaching Reading;’’ Stepping Stones 
to Literature, Bks. I to VII; Caantioc’s ‘Makers of Amer- 
ican History;’’ White’s School History; Mowry’s ‘‘First 
Steps in History of England;’’ ‘‘ Modern Music Series.’’ 
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Kentucky to Adopt Text-Books. 


Kentucky has followed the example of most of the 
Southern states and adopted a system of uniform text- 
books. The arguments of economy and uniformity seem to 
have an irresistaple influence in the South. Alabama, 
Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennesseé and Virginia have 
all yielded to these ideas of late, and West Virginia seems 
inclined to follow the same course. Probably the weighty 
arguments against text-book uniformity are not sufficiently 
tangible to impress legislators who are ignorant of even the 
truisms of education. 

The Kentucky board, or commission, consists of the gov- 
ernor, the auditor of public accounts, state treasurer, and 
three members of the state board of education. Altho no 
definite announcement has been made, it is expected that 
bids will be called for about the first of May. ¢ 

A rather curious system of working out the adoptions has 
been developed. The scheme is similar to others that the 
counties play an important part in the final result. Here 
the system ceases to resemble any other and begins to re- 
semble an election. The books adopted by the majority of 
the counties are the ones used in the whole state. How 
this scheme will work in practice no one can tell definitely. 
It means that a publishing house trying for adoptions will 
have to send representatives into every county. When 
the wild and rather uncivilized conditions existing in many 

arts of the state are recalled, the difficulties for the pub- 
ishers becomes obvious. Asa result some of the publishing 
houses are prophesying that the houses which have the 
greater part of the business in the state at the present 
time will continue to hold the state’s text-book trade. 


TheZNew York Text-Book Situation. 


During the past month there have been few fresh devel- 
opments in the New York city text-book situation, Mr. 
Grout’s bill has had another hearing and the associate su- 
perintendents have begun their annual examination of 
books to be placed on the approved list. Altho the list 
will probably be reduced somewhat—it now numbers 1,509 
books—it seems now that an exceedingly small list will not 
result. The members of the board have realized the objec- 
tions to anything approaching uniformity, and it is unlikely 
that a one-book list will be introduced. It has been stated 
in certain quarters, that no text-books by local authors heve 
even been submitted this year for positions on the list. In 
view of the —— sentiment thruout the local school system 
on text-book authorship this opinion is regarded as absurd. 

If Mr. Grout accomplishes nothing, as now seems likely, 
thru submitting his bill to the legislature, he has certainly 
caused the question of text-book authorship to be discussed 
thoroly. The special committee of five of the local board 
has explained the reasons why the use of text-books of 
local authors has been permitted. The committee’s re- 
port on this policy reads: 

‘*Since the public schools were established in this city 
there has always been an open list of text-books; that is, a 

ist containing the best available books from which the 
principals were at liberty to order what they needed for 
their schools within the limits of their appropriations. 

‘«The object has been to make all of the best books avail- 
able in the schools, without regard to the geographical lo- 
cation or present employment of the authors. 

‘*There has been no disposition to discriminate against 
New York city teachers who have the ability to write good 
school books. On the contrary, the feeling has been that 
a text-book written by a New York teacher who understands 
local conditions is more apt to suit New York children than 
a book written by one who does not appreciate these condi- 
tions. 

‘‘The policy has been to encourage New York teachers to 
write text-books. The teacher who makes himself master 
of a subject to such an extent as to write a text-book of 
commanding influence thereby renders himself all the more 
valuable as a teacher. Moreover, no improvement in 
teaching has ever been widely disseminated among teachers 
in general until it has been put into ‘teaching form’ in a 
text-book. Thus the teacher who presents a school subject 
in a clearer manner thanit has heretofore been presented, 
or who invents a method of pr gone a subject that econo- 
mizes the time and energy of pupils, becomes entitled not 
only to the encouragement of the board of education, but 
to the gratitude of the entire community. 

‘As far as we have been able to learn, the practice of 
authorizing the use of text-books written by home authors 
is almost universal on the part of the boards of education 
and of higher institutions of learning. 

‘‘It was doubtless considerations such as these which 
prompted the commissioners who framed the charter of 1897 
to exempt the authors of text-books from the provisions 
which forbade members and officers of the board to have a 
financial interest in the supplies furnished.’’ 

At the second hearing on Mr: Grout’s bill Dr. Maxwell 
was represented by Mr. Swanstrom who also is said to have 
been retained by several publishing houses. The substance 
of his speech was as follows: 
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‘*There are a very few persons who are affected by this 
proposed law, because there are only a few persons in the 
employ of the board of education who are school-book au- 
thors, So far as they are concerned they get little more 

«than glory out of the publication of their books. If there is 
any profit at all in such publications that profit for the 
most part goes to the publishers. If there is anything left 
to be paid as royalties, the amount in the aggregate is so 
trifling that if { were to produce the figures to this com- 
mittee this whole movement would assume a comic opera 
aspect. 

‘“By his statement Controller Grout would have your 
committee understand that Dr. Maxwell and the other au- 
thors affected by this bill are buyers or sellers or both. So 
far as Dr. Maxwell is concerned he is neither a buyer nor a 
seller of books of any kind. The selling of books is done by 
the publishing houses. Dr. Maxwell is not a member of any 
publishing house and has no interest either directly or in- 
directly in the business of any publishing house. He does 
not control the sale of their books nor is he in a position to 
prevent them from selling books of which he is the author. 
All school books are purchased by the board of education. 

‘*When the eto charter went into effect in February, 
1902, it became necessary to consolidate the four borough 
school-book lists into one for the entire city. Mr. Maxwell 
asked his colleagues in the board of superintendents to rec- 
ommend that his books be stricken from the list. They 
refused on the ground 1, that they are good books and 
ought to be in use ; 2, that as they were already in use in the 
schools it would cost the city a large amount to replace 
them with other books. Mr. Maxwell, however, voted in 
favor of dropping his own books. 

‘*Passing now to a consideration of the proposed law I 
submit that it is both unconstitutional and unwise. This 
law in substance provides that school book authors in the 
employ of the board of education of New York city shall 
turn over to the city chamberlain each month all fees, royal- 
ties or perquisites received from the sale of the books of 
such authors to the city, and that the amount so turned 
over shall be appropriated by the city and used in the re- 
duction of taxation. It further provides that the controller 
may, from time to time, examine such authors under oath 
concerning the amounts so received by them from the sales 
of their books, and then follows a clause which enables him 
to examine them in regard to any other matters which he 
chooses to interrogate them about. Now I contend that 
this law is unconstitutional, because, in the first place, it 
takes the property of those affected by the act without due 
process of law. Take as an example the case of Dr. Max- 
well. He has made a contract with his publishers, dating 
some years back, by which he is entitled to receive royalties 
on the sales of his books. These royalties, whether they be 
large or small in the aggregate, are his property. He can- 
not be deprived of that which is his except by due process of 
law, I maintain that it is not competent for the legislature 
to confiscate his property in the manner proposed by this 
act. It might just as well attempt to sequestrate his bank 
account.’’ 


School Supplies for Porto Rico. 


The commissioner of education of Porto Rico has called 
for bids upon the following articles of school equipment. 
Delivery is to be made to Brooklyn. The articles are: 
Blackboard cloth, 2,000 yards slated on one side; 9,000 dozen 
copy-books—several kind in use, vertical system preferred; 
400 gross composition books of from forty-eight to sixty 
pages, 2,500 boxes of common white crayon; 2,500 mallea- 

le iron adjustable or non-adjustable desks; cast iron desks 
cannot be considered, as conditions of transportation in Porto 
Rico prohibit their use; 200 teachers’ chairs, cane seat, 
strong, and plain; 500 boxes of colored assorted crayon; 
thirty gross blackboard erasers; 400 boxes rubber erasers, 
eighty to the pound box; 300 United States flags, 4 x 6 feet, 
standard bunting; 750 packages black mineral ink in quart 
packages; fifty gross of two-ounce black fluid cones; 1,000 
reams 6 x 9 inch white drawing paper; 1,000 reams 9 x 12 
inch white drawing paper; 500 reams assorted tinted 
drawing paper; 100 globes on plain wire standard; 10) 
numeral frames; 1,300 gross common school lead pencils; 
500 boxes slate pencils in boxes of 100; 2,500 one gross 
boxes of pens; 250 gross common school penholders; sixty 
gross rulers beveled, metric and English; 100 dozen slates; 
100 two-drawer K. D. teachers’ tables. 


Small, Maynard & Company’s Affairs. 


Norman H. White, the assignee of Small, Maynard & 
Company, of Boston, has issued the following interesting an- 
_— in regard to the termination of his assignee- 
ship: 

‘*T have pleasure in announcing that the business of 
Small, Maynard, & Company, Incorporated, which has here- 
tofore been carried on by me under the assignment of 
February 10, 1902, has this day terminated the assignee- 
ship by full payment of all claims of its assignment creditors 
and will hereafter be continued as a Massachussetts cor- 
poration under the same name and style as the old concern, 
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the capital stock being held by the principal stockholders of 
the original company. 

The business will hereafter be under the management of 
the treasurer, Mr. Laurens Maynard, the surviving member 
of the original co-partnership which organized the house in 
1897. During my assigneeship, Mr. Maynard has managed 
the publishing department of the business, and by his co- 
operation I have been greatly aided in the successful termi- 
nation of my trust. Tne corporation has taken over all 
assets remaining in my hands as assignee and has assumed 
all existing obligations of the assignee.’’ 


Text-Books of Art Education: 


The Prang Educational Company is issuing an important 
series of text books on art education which ought to appeal 
strongly to all interested in this subject. These books mark 
a departure in text-book making that is worthy of careful 
investigation by educators. 

Text-books in art,in language which the pupils can under- 
stand, are whatthe books aim tobe. Thru carefully graded 
lessons the pupil is led to discover the principles upon which 
works of art are built. 

There are eight books in the series planned to cover the 
elementary school life. A study of the first, secord, and 
third year books will develop chiefly observation and appre- 
ciation. The fourth year book seems a connecting link with 
the study of principles. In the last four grades the pupil 
will learn about perspective, light, shade, tone relations, 
balance, rhythm, and harmony. 

The iliustrations of this series are, probably, the finest 
which have ever been prepared for use in an elementary 
school book. They aim to teach art and they certainly do 
this in their own workmanship. The most perfect mechani- 
cal processes weré obviously used and in some cases the 
technique is thoroly brought out. The illustrations com- 
prise sketches made in every medium suitable for school- 
room use, such as pencil, brush, and ink, water color and 
crayons. The text is interspersed with reproductions of 
some of the best examples of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture. Picture study is careful’y developed. 

These books, in every detail, will furnish a standard of 
art for the pupil. Their helpfulness in the school will be 
multifold. The best experience in teaching art has been 
gathered together. They will give both pupils and teachers 
examples and standards, and they will re-enforce all the 
other studies in the school course. This new series system- 
atizes art education much as other good text-books system- 
atize the ordinary subjects. It fixes a basis of authority. 

The publishers expect to have the books for the first six 
years of the elementary schools ready in season for Septem- 
ber work. The books for the seventh and eighth years will 
follow within the year ending January, 1905. 


The Belles Lettres Series. 


Among the announcements of literary series, which have 
been so numerous since the first of the year, that of D. C. 
Heath & Company is of peculiar interest. It is rare indeed 
for educational publishers to publish a scholarly general 
series of so broad a character as the ‘‘ Belles Lettres,’’ as 
it is called. The series will include 300 volumes and will 
give at a reasonable price and in a uniform edition all the 
works in English literature best worth knowing. The scope 
is so broad and important that the noteworthy features are 
of decided interest. 

The text of the series is carefully selected as that which 
best represents the author and rests on a thoro collating of 
the original and contemporary editions. Most modern edi- 
tions are but reprintings of reprints, so that error has been 
added toerror. All changes in the text are in brackets or 
stated among the variants at the bottom of the page. In 
Section III. of the series the preservation of the old spell- 
ing permits a reader to watch the growth of the language 
as he cannot in a moderized text. Capitalization has been 
modernized, as has the punctuation. Any persistent pe- 
culiarities of any author have been respected. The texts 
contain all that expensive reprints give except mere dupli- 
cation of what is important only to make the facsimile com- 
plete. The notes have been relegated to the end, and only 
the text and variants appear on the pages containing the 
main body of the book, 

All differences among the important editions, except evi- 
dent errors, differences in spelling, punctuation, and capi- 
talization, are printed at the bottom of the pages. These 
variants are extremely illuminating. In Jonson’s Alchemist 
for instance, they show the extreme care with which he 
polished his lines and selected his phrases. The notes rest 
on a careful sifting of other annotations of the plays, but in 
all cases add to the previous fund of information. They 
carefully avoid erudition that does not illuminate the text. 
The illustrative material is particularly valuable and 
scholarly. The volumes of Jonson and Goldsmith which 
have appeared, show this admirably. In Jonson, for in- 
stance, the letters of Chapman and Jonson, discovered a few 


years ~~ and printed but once, are given because of their 
suppo 


connection. In Goldsmith, his essays on the plays 
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at which his comedies were directed, Sentimental Comedy 
and his essay on Scotch Marriages are reproduced. 
_ The introductions present well-sifted material interest- 
ingly, or state discoveries or new theories. The biblio- 
graphical material, especially in the list of critical matter, 
is a feature of the series, and the collating gives more in- 
formation as to editions than can be found elsewhere. 
This series promises to be a scholarly work and will give 
the schools an opportunity to possess English literary mas- 
terpieces in their libraries which have not been given 


before. 
Why Advertising Fails. 


As a help to those wao are planning an advertising cam- 
paign it may not be amiss to quote the experience of such a 
successful advertiser as Mr. Thomas Balmer, the advertising 
manager of the Butterick publications, who, according to 
report in a recent issue of Printer’s Ink, gave his time to an 
investigation of several hundred advertising failures, and 
after exhaustive study and correspondence set down what 
he considered the three chief causes of such failures: 

First, Tae Single Insertion. A large percentage of busi- 
ness men who had been persuaded to begin advertising went 
no further than one insertion as a ‘‘ trial’’ of advertising. 
Many of the little moral stories of advertising success were 
tales of wonderful results secured from the single ad by men 
who had starved themselves to pay for the space. Some of 
these stories were true, perhaps. All of them were pretty. 
They were popular, and had created an impression that the 
single insertion was a decisive test. But Mr. Balmer’s in- 
vestigations showed that advertising did not begin to pull 
until several insertions had been made and the idea well 
grounded in readers’ minds. 

Second, Too Small Space. Tabulations of the spaces used 
by both successful and unsuccessful advertisers showed that 
the latter, nine times in ten, attempted to create an initial 
impression with less than one-half the space used by success- 
ful advertisers to maintain an impression already created. 
Some advertisers attempted to market new articles with 
skimpy spaces. Too small space was as fatal in continuous 
advertising as in single insertions. 

Third, Lack of Follow-up Facilities. Nobody seemed to 
know much about taking care of results. Ads were seldom 
keyed. The advertiser with a small appropriation gave 
least attention to follow-up, whereas he should have given 
the most of necessity. 

Any one of these defects in advertising was sufficient in 
itself to bring disaster to the advertiser, and had done so in 
many of the cases diagnosed. Then what chance did an 
advertiser stand of success when two or all three were 
present in his campaign? Nothing better than the chances 
of great good luck. 


The Indiana Adoptions. 


The Indiana adoptions have developed into somewhat of a 
muddle, and the final disposition of the matter is now in the 
hands of the courts. The state text-book commission met 
about the middle of last month and adopted ‘‘Tarr & 
McMurry’s Introductory Geography,’’ published by The 
Macmillan Company. The commission re-adopted ‘‘ Frye’s 
Advanced Geography,’’ the famous Indiana readers, and 
the copy-books published by Eaton & Company. As regards 
arithmetics, a report was handed in practically adopting the 
new ‘‘ Walsh Arithmetics,’’ published by D. C. Heath & 
Company, instead of the arithmetic now used in the state, 
the Cook & Cropsey, published by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. But before the matter was finally decided the last 
named house secured a temporary injunction restraining the 
commission from adopting anything but the Cook & Crop- 
sey. The injunction was argued on March 17, but no decis- 
ion has been rendered as yet. 

The case is a rather complicated one and so decidedly un- 
usual that a thoro understanding on the matter is desired by 
the publishers. 

A year ago last December the Indiana state text-book 
commission voted that if the publishers of the Cook & Crop- 
sey arithmetics would revise them satisfactorily, the books 
would be re-adopted for a period of five years. The com- 
mission designated the professors of mathematics at the state 
university and state normal school as mathematicians who 
would be satisfactory revisers. The publishing house en- 
gaged these two men to do the work, had new plates made, 
in short, carried out the proposals of the committee in entire 
good faith. Last December the publishers announced that 
the revision had been completed and the first proof edition 
was submitted to the board. The attorney-general then dis- 
covered that a slight technicality had been omitted in that 
the amount of remuneration the publishers should pay the 
revisers had not been determined. So the whole action of 
the commission was declared illegal and the whole matter of 
re-adoptions should be taken again. It was under this de- 
cision that the recent adoptions took place. 

Silver, Burdett & Company secured a temporary injunction 
on the ground that the text-book commission was bound in 
equity and morally to accept theirbook. The injunction has 
een argued, but the courts have not as yet rendered their 

ecision. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


Mr. E. W. Fielder, who has had charge of the editorial 
and publication department of Silver, Burdett & Company, 
for several years past, has resigned to accept a position 
with D. Appleton & Company. He is to have entire charge 
af the publication cepartment of the Appletons, a position 
which he is thoroly qualified to fill. 

Mr. Fielder is a New Yorker, born and bred, and se- 
cured his education in the New York city schools. On the 
completion of his studies he became connected with the 
publication department of Harper & Brothers. He con- 
tinued with that house for thirteen years, the last three in 





their educational gg organ and he learned book-making 
from A to izzard. Four years ago he accepted the situation 
with Silver, Burdett & Company, from which he has just 
resigned. During this period of years Mr. Fielder has 
worked most successfully in bringing out educational books 
and his thoro knowledge of the mechanics as well as the 
literary side has made him an extremely valuable man. 
The many members of the educational trade who know Mr. 
Fielder, personally, will congratulate D. Appleton & Com- 
pany on their addition to their staff. Mr. Fielder has the 
st wishes of all who know him for the continuation in his 
new position, uf the success which he has had heretofore. 


The bookmen of the country have been centered about 
Richmond, Va., and Indianapolis, Ind., during the past 
month. Over thirty different houses were represented at 
Richmond, many of the best known men in the Eastern 
field being at work there. Chicago sent a large body of 
men to Indiana, and together with the local representatives 
it was an unusual gathering. 


The Kansas Text-Book Commission will meet in Topeka, 
early next month to consider the adoption of high school 
text books. The members of the commission are: Supt. 
George W. Kendrick, Leavenworth; Supt. H. P. Butcher, 
Argentine; Supt. A. B. Carney, Concordia; Supt. C. G. 
Swingle, Riley county; D. O. McCray, Topeka; J. C. Starr, 
Scott City; S. I. Hale, La Crosse; John Madden, Emporia. 
— Supt. Dayhoff is a member. of the commission ex- 
officio. 

The free text-book regulations in St. Louis have received 
considerable adverse criticism of late. A member of the 
board recently displayed alarm at an increase of $14,000 in 
the expenditure under the free text-book system, as com- 
— with the cost of books purchased for sale to the pupils 

uring a corresponding time before the system went into 
effect. Superintendent Soldan, however, has explained this 
increase satisfactorily. Over $13,000 was spent in adopting 
new song books. an unexpected expense. The remainder of 
the excess was due to the natural increase of the number of 
pupils in the schools. 


The ‘‘ New Century Series’’ of text-books, published by 
D. Appieton & Company, have been warmly received by 
educators generally. Dr. Gilbert, the editor of the series, 
is widely known as a scholarly educator. Mr. Cram, the 
educational manager for the Appletons, is well known in 
publishing circles for his marked ability in bringing out 
good bocks. With two such men to direct its educational 
publications the house of D. Appleton & Company, may feel 
sure that educators will receive them gladly. 


Henry D. Caruse, a salesman for the Spencerian Pen 
Company, died last month at his home in East Orange, N. 
J. He went to California on business last year, and shortly 
after his return was taken ill and never rallied. The officers 
of the Spencerian Company will feel his loss keenly. 


Mr. Brainerd has severed his connection with the publica- 
tion department of D. Appleton & Company. 


H. T. Loomis, the general manager of the Practical Text 
Book Company, of Cleveland, O., has been enjoying a well- 
earned vacation in Mexico and mare - the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Loomis is too busily engaged in placing commercial text- 


books to take his vacation in the summer, and so wisely 
saves his play-time until mid-winter. 
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Lyman C. Smith, formerly president of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter, now president of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Com- 
pany, has made a large gift to Syracuse university. He in- 
tends to erect four buildings to —— a quadrangle with 
the new College of Applied Science building, which he also 

ave, to complete a quadrangle for the engineering 
ranches. 

Casper W. Hodgson is expected to be back at his desk in 
the New York office of Silver, Burdett & Company, about 
the first of June. Mr. Hodgson has been away since early 
last fall. He went to California and remai there for a 
short time and then continued — the Philippines. 
He has been in the islands for several months and just 
started for home. 

——— P. Brett, the eee president of the 
Macmillan Company, went abroad early last month. 


Mr. Arbury, who represents Silver, Burdett & Company 
in Michigan, visited several of the Eastern cities on his way 
home from the Atlanta convention. 


Mr. MacDonald, the manager of the educational depart- 
ment of Lothrop & Company, has been about New York 
city during the past week. 


Samuel Barling, for thirty-six years connected with the 
firm of Thomas Nelson & Sons, and recently president of 
the American corporation of that name, has retired: on ac- 
count of ill-health. Jan Theodore Nelson is now president 
of the corporation. 

Craige Lippincott, president of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company o —_—er and Horace S. Ridings, of the 
same company, recently sailed for England. bing | expect 
to be gone from this country but a short time as their trip 
is essentially for business purposes. 


Mr. C. J. Oliphant, of Longmans, Green & Company, has 
been in New York recently after a trip thru Northern New 
York and into Canada. Mr. Oliphant formerly represented 
his house in the boroughs of Queens and Richmond, New 
York city, but is now working in New York state, Canada, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


Mr. Miles C. Holden, secretary of the Holden Patent 
Book Company, has acquired the business of Taylor & Com- 

any, of Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of patent draw- 
ing papers. Heis making a specialty of three papers manu- 
factured by the patent process, and which have proved their 
value in meeting the requirements of the schools in draw- 
ing painting, water color, and crayon work. Mr. Holden 
will still be associated with his father in the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company. 

The business of the Taylor Company is to be carried on 
under the name of the Taylor-Holden Company. 


The Caxton Company, of Chicago, has bought out the 
Pendent Globe Company, of Appleton, Wis. Mr. Denoyer 
is now with the Caxton newer 9 This school device has, 
we understand, been purchased by over 2,000 schools during 
the last two years. 


The publishing house of Crane & Company, of Topeka, 
Kansas, has added to its list of school text-books, a desir- 
able line of books specially adapted to the use of teachers. 
This house was established in 1868 and has continued under 
the same management ever since. While its trade is largely 
in the West, their pubiications are by no means unknown 
in the East. Catalogs and descriptive circulars may be had 
for the asking. 


Mr. Lewis Ladd Brastow, formerly with Charles Scribner's 
Sons, is now representing the Longmans’ educational inter- 
ests in New England. ; 


The Grannis Advertising Agency has removed from 27 
East Twenty-second street to 112 West Eighteenth street. 


The New York board of superintendents has approved the 
syllabus in science for adoption on Sept. 1. Requisitions for 
science supplies have been held up pending this action. 


The Laing Planetarium Company, of Detroit, Mich., has 
been reorganized to some extent. Mr. A. M. Eaton is now 
acting secretary of the concern. 


It is rumored that the New York and Cincinnati plants of 
the Methodist Book Concern are to be consolidated and lo- 
cated in Asbury Park, N. J. James A. Bradley has offered 
a block of land for the accommodation of the plant. The 
matter is to be settled at the Methodist General Conference 
at Los Angeles, in May. 


E. E. Gaylord, the manager of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Agency is a well known commercial teacher. He 
is actively engaged in school work, has written several com- 
mercial text-books, and has On Speyer a large publishing 
house among commercial schools all over the country. He 
is an active member and an ex-president of the tern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. He is the associate 
editor of The Business Educator, and a member of the com- 
mittee of Nine of the N. E. A. He has had valuable ex- 
perience for the management of a high grade teachers’ 


agency. 
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The appellate division of the supreme court has granted a 
temporary injunction restraining the American Publishers’ 
Association from maintaining a system of espionage on the 
manager of the book department at the store of R. H. Macy 
& Company. In the opinion of the court, the judge re- 
he the fact that the manager of the book department 
was constantly shadowed, not only at the store, but at her 
home. Employees of the firm, he claimed, were also bribed 
to give information regarding the sources of the firm’s sup- 
ply of books. 


The Providence, R. I., school board has passed resolutions 
condemning the Smead system of heating and ventilating. 
The feature of the system is a school sink which is gen- 
erally regarded as unsanitary. This system was introduced 
in Providence almost twenty years ago, and since that time 
it has been removed from sixteen of the schools in which it 
had been placed. Fifteen schools in the city still use it. 


A resolution has been introduced into Congress to investi- 
gate the causes of the present high prices of white paper 
in the United States. The resolution has been refe to 
the committee on ways and means, and powerful influence 
has been brought to bear to secure some relief. One of 
the remedies suggested is the removal of the duty on Cana- 
dian paper pulp. 

J. M. Olcott & Company announce the completion of the 
sixth atlas of their series, European history. The series of 
atlases in outline now comprises: United States. English, 
Ancient, Greek, Roman, and European history, each atlas 
containing twenty-five maps in outline for filling in, and one 
page of suggestions. 

The book ani magazine covers, manufactured by the 
Feldman System Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, will 
be found exceedingly useful in schools and libraries. The 
are useful and ornamental ibilities whic 
place them ahead of similar binders covers of other 
concerns. 


Olmstead artificial stone slate blackboards have been con- 
tracted for by the Memphis, Tenn., school board. The 
price is sixteen cents per square foot and the boarda are 
guaranteed for ten years. 


R. R. Johnson, the manufacturer of ‘‘ Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjuster,’’ has opened a New York office at 28 East 
Twentieth street. 


The well-known house of A. G. Spalding & Bros., has 
been awarded a number of contracts of late in New York 
city. 

New York city has awarded a number of contracts to E. 
a J ~ 7 &JCompany, the famous manufacturers of black- 

ards. 


The A. Wessels Company has bought the publications of 
B. W. Dodge & Company. Mr. Bolee is now a member of 
the corporation of the A. Wessels Company. 


The Paramount Rubber Company, of Newark, N. J., has 
been acquired by the A. W. Faber Company, of New York. 
The Faber Company has owned a fifth interest in the rubber 
company for some time. 


The Paul’s Ink Company, 111 Nassau street, New York, 
has taken over the business formerly conducted by the 
Safety Bottle & Ink Company. Many improvements have 
been made in theoutput. New and attractive labels have 
been designed, new tops and bottles evolved, and the best 
of the old line of goods retained. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against D. H. 
McBride & Company, publishers of school books and dealers 
in school supplies at 31 Barclay street, New York city. The 
liabilities are $75,000 and actual assets probably $25,000. 
The a per ea published books principally for Catholic 
parochial schools. The business wasstarted in Akron, Ohio, 
in 1896 as an Illinois corporation, and a branch was started 
in New York. In June the business was moved to New 
York, and in January, 1902, the t corporation was 
formed under New York laws with a capital stock of $200,- 
000. J. H. Caswell, of Cleveland, O., is the president and 
treasurer. The firm is said to have $175,000 invested in its 
book plates. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company, of New Haven, Conn., 
has issued an attractive catalog of its products. It is well 
arranged and is equally useful for ready reference, or com- 
plete information concerning matters connected with fire- 
arms. 

Rand, McNally & Company have decided to discontinue 
the use of the union label in the future. The use of the label 
really gives the wage-earners, it is stated, more prominence 
than the owners. Hereafter the only imprint on work will 


be that of the house producing it. 


The preliminary steps toward organizing an International 
Federation of Advertising Interests have been taken by a 
number of prominent advertising agents. The officers of 
the organization are as follows: President, H. D. Perry; 
vice-presidents, George H. Hazen, Don C. Seitz, and Barney 
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Link; treasurer, E. J. Ridgeway; secre , Barron G. 
Collier; assistant secretary, E. J. Seward; directors, Col. 
W. E. Haskell, George H. Daniels, William L. McLean, 
R. J. Gunning, George M. McCampbell, Col. Albert A. Pope, 
Thomas Balmer, M. Lee Starke, E. F, Olmstead, Henry 
Bright, Elmer J. Bliss, John B. McMahon, Paul E. Derrick, 
and Ambrose L. Thomas. 

A committee on scope is to deal with questions pertaining 
to foreign advertising and the preparation and issuance by 
the United States consular service of reports showing the 
progress of American goods in foreign countries, with facts 
intended particularly to enlighten the men who sell and 
others who buy advertising in this country. A national com- 
mittee will deal with questions relating to advertising laws, 
the introduction of legislation, and the law interests of ad- 
vertising generally. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, New York, have 
just issued three small catalogs, which, like all their catalog 
work, is distinctly well done. The little booklets deal with 
‘*Planes,’’ ‘‘Saws,’’ and ‘‘ Janitor’s Supplies.”’ Each gives 
a complete list of all the appliances known to the hardware 
trade under each title. This well-known house has been in 
business for fifty-six years, and this experience has enabled 
it to make the best tools on the market. The many schools 
which use equipment furnished by Hammacher, Schlemmer 
& Company attest to the high quality of material and work- 
manship in their products. 

It is interesting to note that this old established house 
which has been at its present location, 209 Bowery, for sv 
many years, is to removeto the building at the corner of 
Fourth aveuue and Thirteenth street on the first of next 


month. sae ‘ 
Distribution of Supplies. 


The direct delivery of supplies has gained some friends at 
the board of education, on account of the prompt delivery of 
supplies. It is even suggested that the plan compensates 
for the extra expense which it involves. Boase of the pub- 
lishers, however, are thoroly displeased, and the supply 
department of the board has been overwhelmed with clerical 
work. These two parties, however, are not the ones who 
make recommendations. It has been hinted in some quar- 
ters that the board will receive a surprise when the bids for 
future deliveries are made. Several publishers have stated 
that the prices they have made during the past year will 
not be made again. 


Typewriter Interests. 


The typewriter manufacturers report that the first three 
months of 1904 have been exceptionally busy ones. The 
Baltimore fire made business particularly brisk for a time. 
One large agency is said to have sold over 4,000 machines in 
one week just after the fire. 

The typewriter industry had a oy year in 1903, 
but the makers anticipate a much better une this year. 
The business is increasing a from year to year, 
and the distribution is expanding thruout the country. The 
reduction in cost of good machines during recent years has 
increased their use, and as improvements are made, im- 
proving the efficiency of the machines and increasing their 
simplicity, the typewriter business appears to grow in 
direct proportion. 





Empty Now. 
How One Woman Quit Medicine. 


‘* While a coffee user my stomach troubled me for years,’’ 
says a lady of Columbus, O., ‘‘and I had to take medicine 
all the time. I had what I thought was the best stomach 
medicine I could get, had to keep getting it filled all the 
time at 40 cents a bottle. I did not know what the cause of 
my trouble was, but just dragged along from day to day suf- 
fering and taking medicine all the time. 

* ut six months ago I quit tea and coffee and — 
drinking Postum and I have not had my prescription filled 
since, which is a great surprise to me, for it proves that cof- 
fee was the cause of all my trouble, although I never sus- 


it. 

‘When my friends ask me how I feel since I have been 
taking Postum I say: ‘To tell the truth, I don’t feel at all, 
only that I get hungry and eat everything I want and lots 
of it, and it never hurts me, and I am happy and well and 
contented all the time.’ : 

**T could not get | family to drink Postum for a while 
until I mixed it in a little coffee and kept on reducing the 
amount of coffee until I got it all Postum. Now they all like 
it and they never belch it up like coffee. 

‘*We all know that Postum is a sunshine maker. I find it 
helps one greatly, for we do not have to think of aches and 

ains all the time, and can use our minds for other things.”’ 
Gane given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The one who has to bother with coffee aches and pains is 
badly handicapped in the race for fameand fortune. Postum 
is a wonderful rebuilder. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Notes of New Books. 


Physical Laboratory Manual, for use in schools and col- 
leges. By H. N. Chute, M.S., author of ‘‘ Practical 
Physics,’’ etc., and teacher of physics in the Ann Arbor 
high school. Revised edition.—Most laboratory manuals 
have been prepared upon the theory that the pupil must 
discover the laws which contro] natural phenomena, for him- 
self, largely ignoring what is known. But Mr. Chute works 
upon the plan of teaching the student the principle in the 
class-room and then —. him to prove the laws at the 
table in the a he exercises selected are well 
suited to fix the principles and to lay the foundation for such 
confidence in personal work as fits for applications to prac- 
tical life on the one hand, or leads to original investigation 
on the other. The apparatus figured is o ded press form, 
and usually cheap, yet adapted to secure g results. The 





author has wisely returned to the earlier order, which has 
been unpopular for some years, and carries the student to 





This work covers every point generally considered a proper part. of Physical Geography. ll topics are 
treated concisely, accurately, and yet interestingly, and on nearly every page there are applications to human 
affairs. There are also five chapters given over almost exclusively to the relation between physiography and 
life. Of these five chapters, two are unique—Physiography of United States, and Rivers of United States. 
They apply the leading principles of physiography to the home country, thus making clear the effects and 
operations of physiographic laws in the geographic unit best understood by pupils. 

The book is most teachable and easily handled. Besides being pedagogical, it has numerous aids for 
teachers. The summaries, topical outline, suggestions at the end of each chapter, and the book references 


add greatly to the value of this work. 


The illustrations and maps, nearly 600 in number, constitute one of the strongest features of Professor 
Tarr’s book. Every illustration means something ; it elucidates the text; it is the best substitute for being 


on the ground. 


NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S. 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, Author of “ Economic Geology of 
the United States,” ‘‘ Elementary Geology,” “ Physical Geography of New York State,” 
and co-author of “ Tarr-McMurry Geographies” 


PRICE, $1.00 


sound from mechanics, as the easiest form of undulations, 
The experiments in electricity are suited to render the stu- 
dent familiar with the electrical units and the theories upon 
which current measurements depend. (D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, $0.80 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting, a scientific 
method of mastering the keyboard by the sense of touch, by 
Charles E. Smith is a book that should receive the careful 
attention of all teachers of typewriting. The advantage of 
finding the keys by touch, as the skilful musician beers | 
strikes the right keys on the piano, will be —— to all. 
This book is particularly adapted to school instruction. 
Those who have used it say it economizes the energy of 
teacher and pupil. The learner is conducted by the shortest 
and most expeditious route ible, consistent with accurate 
operation to a high standard of proficiency. The system is 
planned along the lines of least resistance. The lessons are 
so arranged that the teacher can handle about twice as 
many pupils as under the ordinary method. (Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, New York. Price, $0 50.) 
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The Progressive Arithmetic, Part I.: by Wilbur F. 
Nichols, A. M., Supervising Principal, of Eaton District, 
New Haven, Conn. Author of ‘‘Graded Lessons in Arith- 
metic,’’ ‘‘ Arithmetical Problems,’’ ‘‘ Topics in Geography. 
This is the first of what is tobea series of three books and is 
designed for those — who begin the study. The author 
recognizes the fact that concrete examples appeal to the 
young mind, and so he devotes the larger part of the time 
to this class of illustrative examples, particularly in the 
first part of the book. A few illustrations are inserted 
which are well planned, particularly those designed to show 
the meanirg of fractions. The primary value of arithme- 
tic, outside of great facility in the fundamental operations, 
is to induce careful mye on the part of the pupil. The 
examples introduced in the latter part of the book are well 
calculated to secure this end. (Thompson, Brown, & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. Prize, 35 cents.) 


OPA 
Books Under Way. 
Ginn & Company, 


A Manual 4 wins wa b — “map 

American Phonography, by William L. erson. 

Sonnets of Shakespeare, edited by H. C. Beeching. 

Our Bodies, Revised Edition, by Albert F. Blaisdell. 

The Blodgett Readers: A Primer and First Reader, by 
Frances E. and Andrew B. Blodgett. 

Little Folks of Many Lands, by Lulu Maude Chance. 

A Short History of England, by Edward P. Cheyney. - 

An Advanced Second Reader, by Ellen M. Cyr. 

The Squyr of Lowe Degre, by William E. Mead. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, edited by Richard A. von 


Minckwitz. i 
An Elementary American History, by David H. Montgom- 


ery. : , 
imary Arithmetic, by David Eugene Smith. 
Abeats La Mere - la Marquise, a La Fille du Chano- 
ine, edited by O. B. Super. 
Essays of Elia, edited by George A. anise. 
Some Successful Americans, by Sherman Williams. 
Machiavelli and the Modern State, by Louis Dyer. 
Elementary Wood Working, by Edwin W. Foster. 
Elements of ~~ Differential and Integral Calculus, by 
William E. Granville. : 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten, edited by Leigh R. Gregor. 
Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes, by Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 
Flachsmann als Erzieher, by Elizabeth Kingsbury. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by Elizabeth i 
The Ship of State by Those at the Helm (School Edition.) 
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Milton Bradley Company. 


Handwork for Kindergartens and Primary Schools, by 
Jane L. Hoxie. 


A. C. McClurg & Company. 


When Wilderness Was —e by Randall Parrish. 
The Evolution of the Soul, r. Thomas J. Hudson. 
Bird Center Cartoons, by J..T. McCutcheon. 

Little Mitchell, by Margaret W. Morley. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


Insurance: A Practical Exposition for the Student and 
Business Man, by T. E. Young, A.B., F.R.A.S. 

Selections From American Authors, in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand. 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting, by Charles 


E. Smith. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


A Roman History Source Book, by Prof. Dana C. Munro, 
University of Wisconsin. 

A History of the United States, by Waddy Thompson. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, edited by H. E. Coblentz, Mil- 
waukee South Division High school. 

The Elements of Plane Surveying and Leveling, by Prof. 
Samuel M. Barton, University of the South. 

Advanced Course in Algebra, by Prof. Webster Wells, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The Frozen North, by Edith Horton. 

A First Book for we ing gr Speaking People, by W. L. 
Harrington and Catharine J. Cunningham. 

Lan ~—_ Lessons to Accompany a First Book for Non- 
English Speaking People, by W. L. Harrington and Catha- 
rine J. Cunningham. 

A Second Book for Non-English Speaking People, by W. 
L. Harrington and Catharine J. Cunningham. 

Corneille’s Horace, edited by Prof. J. E. Matzke, Leland 
Stanford university. 

—* La Cagnotte, by F. O. Farnsworth, Yale uni- 
versity. 

Goethe’s Egmont, edited by Prof. James T. Hatfield, 
Northwestern university. 

Exercises in German Composition and Conversation, by 
Prof. E, C. Wesselhoeft, University of Pennsylvania. 

Hoffman’s Das Gymnasium zu Stolpenburg, edited by Val- 
entin Buehner, San Jose, Cal., High school. 

' es Pole Poppenspaler, edited by Dr. William Bern- 
ardt. 

Lassar-Cohn’s Die Chemie im Taglichen Lieben, edited by 
N. C. Brooks, University of Illinois. 


IMONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 





For seventeen years these books have been extensively used and their popularity to-day is greater 
than ever before. The three chief qualities which have made these histories famous are: 


1. Their careful and consistent scholarship, 


2. Their attractive style, and 


3. Their equipment of those aids to study which are essential 
to a successful text-book. 


By continuous revision Mr. Mongomery has been able to utilize the results of the best modern his- 
torical research and to include the most recent historical events. 





BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY = = 


List price, $0.60 


LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY - . . 1.12 
LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY = . . 1.12 
LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY = . 1“ 1.12 





GINN & COMPANY, PuBLISHERS 


Address 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Coming Meetings. 


April 5, 6, 7.—British Columbia Provincial Teachers’ In- 
stitute at Vancouver, B. C. President, A. C. Stewart, Van- 
couver; secretary, Miss E. G. Lawson, Victoria. 

April 7-9.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at 
Winona Lake. Supt. T. A. Mott, Richmond, president; 
Miss Ora Cox, Logansport, secretary. 

_— 27, 28, 29.—International Kindergarten Union at 
Rochester, N. Y. President, Miss Annie Laws, of Cincin- 
nati, O.; secretary and treasurer, Miss Stella L. Wood, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

April 29-30,— Western Nebraska Educational Association, 
at Sidney. ©. C. Danforth, Sidney, president; Delilah How- 
ard, Tele Pole, secretary. ; 

May 5-7.— Mississippi Teachers’ Association, at Meridian. 
Pres., Dr. P. H. Saunders, Vice-Pres., E. L. Bailey, 
Jackson; Sec’y, T. P. Scott, Brookhaven; Treas., Joe 
Cook, Columbus; Executive Committee, P. H. Saunders, 
Chairman; G. F. Boyd, Kosciusko; C. E. Saunders, 
Greenwood; Robert Torrey, Yazoo City. 

May 6.—Annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association at New London. A. E. Peterson, 
Willimantic, president. 

June 21-23.—South Arkansas Teachers’ Association. 
George W. Mason, of Junction City, president. 

June 28-July 1.—National Educational Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 

June 29, 30-July 1.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
at Portland. D. A. Grout, Portland, president; G. W. Jones, 
Salem, secretary. . 

July 6.—Story Tellers’ League at Knoxville, Tenn., dur- 
ing the session of Summer school of the South. 


PAR 
Summer Schools. 


July 6-Aug. 17.—Summer session of Columbia university 
at New York city. James C. Egbert, Jr., director. 

July 7-Aug. 19.—Cornell university summer session, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-Aug. 18.—Harvard Summer school, at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address J. L. Love, secretary. 

July 12-29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, [I]. Address Frank D. 
Farr, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

June 20-July 30.—West Virginia University Summer school 
at Morganstown. 
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July 5-Aug. 15.—Summer school of Syracuse university, 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 9-Aug. 19.—Chautauqua Summer schools at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. Address the Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 


ua, N. Y. ’ 
. July 12-29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at the 
New England Conservatory of Masic, Boston, Mass. Ad- 
dress Albert E. Carr, 221 Columbus avenue, Boston, and 
Edgar O. Silver, 85 Fifth avenue, New York. 

July 4-Aug. 4.—Summer School of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college, at Raleigh, N. C. Address Charles J. 
Parker, secretary. 

June 1-Oct. 1.—School of Decorative and Applied Art at 
Bayport, Long Island. Address the director, Elisa A. Sar- 
gent, at 27 West Sixty-seventh street, New York city. 

June 27-Aug. 5.—Summer school of the Michigan State 
Normal college at Ypsilanti. L. H. Jones, president. 

July 6-Aug. 9.—Summer School of Manual Training at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Edward O. Sisson, 
director. 

July 1-Aug. 18.—Yale University Summer School of For- 
estry at Milford, Penn. Address Prof. Henry S. Graves, 
New Haven, Conn. 

July 12-Aug. 16.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Address William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


June oy 16.—Valparaiso college summer session at 
Valparaiso, Ind. Address H. B Brown, president. 
June 20-July 29.—Summer school of the Denver Normal 


and Preparatory school at Denver, Col. Address Prin. Fred 


ick. 

July 11-Aug. 13.—Dartmouth Summer school. Prof. T. 
W. D. Worthen, director, Hanover, N. H. 

June 28-Aug. 5.—Summer school of the South at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Address Burtis B. Breese, registrar. 

July 4-July 16.—National Summer school at San Francisco. 
Address Ginn & Company, 325 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

July 25-Aug. 6.—National Summer school at Chicago. 
_— Ginn & Company, 378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 


July 6 Aug. 20.—The Biological Laboratory of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I. Address Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, or Prof. Charles B. Davenport, University of Chi- 
cago until June 15. 





Pimples, blotches and other spring troubles are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the most effective of all spring medi- 
cines. 








G. W. HOLDEN, President 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 





Every City, Town, and School District 


Has a Large Sum of Money Invested in TEXT-BOOKS, 
LIBRARY BOOKS, and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


THE PROBLEM of making the books Last Longer, 
keeping them Clean and Neat and in Perfect Repair, 
IS SOLVED by the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Comprising 


Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper 


Which REDUCES THE ANNUAL OUTLAY for Replenishing New 
Books 50 Per Cent. to 100 Per Cent. in OVER 1500 School Boards 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


P. O. BOX 643 
SAMPLES FREE 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The committee on course of study and 
text-books of the board of education has 
taken up the matter of criticisms of the 
new course of study. With this object 
in view the committee has asked for in- 
formation of the board of superintend- 
ents along various lines. Special refer- 
ence is to be paid to whether the results 
of sewing and constructive work justify 
the time spent upon them. 


The board of education has confirmed 
the nomination of Miss Emma L. Johns- 
ton as principal of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Training school. Miss Sarah E. 
Scott, the acting principal of the train- 
ing school succeeds Miss Johnston as 
principal of P. S. No. 140. 


oni Ee 

Prin. George White, P. S. No. 7, was 
given a dinner recently by the Alumni 
Association named after him. Among 
the speakers were Judges Scott and Fitz- 
gerald and George Wallace, ‘‘the father 
of Nassau county.’’ Men from all parts 
of the country were in attendance and 
vied with each other in doing honor to 
Mr. White. 


The last dinner of the year of the 
Male Teachers’ Association on March 19 
was a gala occasion. A better array of 
speakers would be difficult to bring to- 
gether. Dr. Austin B. Fletcher, of the 
Judge Publishing Company, talked about 
‘Training for Citizenship.’’ He laid 
strong emphasis on the necessity of 
teaching truthfulness in the _ public 
school. Pres. Finley, of City college, in 
speaking on ‘‘Some School Experi- 
ences,’’ deplored the effeminization of 
the teaching force. Pres. Ketchum, of 
the City College Club, declared strongly 
against corporal punishment in the 
schools. Pres. William J. Milne, of the 
Albany State Normal college, discussed 
‘‘Rational Teachirg,’’ ard Dr. Charles 





B. Gilbert spoke on the subject, ‘‘ Sys- 
tem va. Individuality.’’ Frederick J. 
Reilly is the president of the associa- 
tion. 


The Principals’ Council of the borough 
of Queens will hold its annual dinner at 
the St. Denis, on Saturday a April 
23. Dr. Maxwell, Associate Superin- 
tendent Stevens, and President Finley, 
of City college, wiil be the speakers. 


A bill is before the legislature provid- 
ing for the transfer of the Jamaica Nor- 
mal college to New York = The 
amount to be paid by the city to thestate 
for the transfer is to be determined by 
the state commissioner of education and 
the New York city board of education. 


An addition of twenty-four rooms is to 
be made to P. S. No. 6, Queens, at a 
cost of $157,445. The addition will ac- 
commodate the 250 children now on half- 
time in the main building. There are a 
large number of part-time classes in 
Queens. In order to accommodate some 
of these pupils the board has recently 
leased a church basement in Evergreen. 


Teachers college is to give a special 
one-year course to prepare nurses to be- 
come superintendents of hospitals and 
principals of training schools for 
teachers. This action has been taken 
at the request of the Society of Superin- 
tendents of Training Schools for Nurses. 


Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, director of 
cord and raffia constructive work and 
sewing in New York city, is to give a 
course in domestic art at the New York 
university summer school. The course 
will occupy two hours a day thruout the 
six weeks, and will include instruction 
in cord and raffia work, weaving, ele- 
mentary and advarced sewing, an? 


drafting. Technical instruction will be 
supplemented by lectures on manual 
training, domestic economy, and methods 
of teaching. 


Dock Commissioner Featherson has 
granted permission to the board of edu- 
cation to use the recreation pier at East 
Third street until June 30. The abolition 
of the pier school would have placed 2,400 
pupils on part time. 


The New York City High School Teach- 
ers’ Association held an interesting meet- 
ing on.March 19. Among the subjects 
discussed at the departmental meetings 
were: ‘‘ Recent Archzlogical Discover- 
ies,’’ ‘‘Some Knotty Problems in Mathe- 
matics,’’ ‘‘The End to be Sought in 
Teaching First Year Biology,’’ ‘‘The 
Proposed Syllabus in Ph iy = 
‘‘Training for Office Work,’’ ‘‘ Sketch 
Clubs in High Schools,’’ and ‘‘ The Ethi- 
cal Side of Physical Training.’’ At the 
general meeting Ossian H. Lang spoke 
on ‘‘ Notable Discussions at the Atlanta 
Meeting of the N. E. A.’’ 


The board of superintendents has ap- 
proved the recommendation of the local 
school board of the Forty-third district 
that a memorial to commemorate the 
death of the revolutionary hero, General 
Woodhull, be erected in P. S. No. 35, 
Queens. 


Four lectures on the history of educa- 
tion will be given at the West Side Audi- 
torium on Friday evenings, April 1, 8, 15, 
and 22, by Prof. Paul Monroe, of Teach- 
ers College. The topics will be as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Greek and Roman Education,’’ 
‘* Medieval Education,’’ ‘“‘ Development 
of the Higher Education in Modern 
Times,’’ and ‘‘ Development. of Elemen- 
tary Education in Modern Times.”’ 








THE NEW EDITION 


TIONED IN ANY WORK OF 
CHARACTER IN THE ENGLISH 


wa 
SET— ying 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Chamberss Cyclopxdia 
of English Literature 


TREATS OF 1216 WRITERS NOT MEN- 


IT CONTAINS 852 MORE’ PAGES THAN 
ANY OTHER WORK OF ITS KIND. WE 
WILL BE GLAD TO SEND TO ANY ONE 
INTERESTED FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LAR SHOWING SAMPLE PAGES. 


Complete in Three Lmperial Octavo Volumes 


LIBRARY BINDINGS $15.00 


3. B. Lippincott Company, Pusuisuers, 


OF 


and stood 


A SIMILAR 
LANGUAGE. 
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| 61 East Ninth Street, . : 


If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 


them up in a row where 


you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and very 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from lc. to 4c. per 


The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 
about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
of some of the best business men in America. 


Avpress ApvertTisInc DEPARTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 


a Pictures of Birds 


June, September, October, an 


Pictures for school-room decoration, 22x¥, 


In Natural Colors 


Size Assorted as desired 
7x9 For 13 or more 


Send for List of Subjects 


Articles on Bird Study, by Arthur OC. Boyden, appeared in the March, Ape, May, 

ovember numbers of The Perry Magazine. i 
of these seven back numbers is $1.45, but we will send them during April for 75 cents, if 
you mention this offer. Published Monthly, except July and August, $1.00 per year. 


The Perry Picture 


Send three 2-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations. Large 
% cents each. Small Pictures of musicians, 


ey art subjects, etc., One-Half Cent each for 50 or more. Extra Size Pictures, 10x12, 
for 25 cents ; 23 for $1.00. 


120 for $1.00 


The Perry Pictures Company, - - 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON Send all Mait Orders to Malden 146 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Two Cents Each 


For 25 or more One Cent Each 
2.000 subjects 


Study Birds in April, May, and June 


he price 





- Box 17, Malden, Mass. 





The committee on buildings, at the re- 
quest of the Municipal Art Society, has 
set apart the following ‘schools for dec- 
oration: Wadleigh ~~ school and P. S. 
No. 165, Manhattan; Morris high school, 
Bronx, and P. S. No. 142, Brooklyn. The 
society intends to indicate how the halls 
can be decorated to the best advantage, 
with mural paintings, works of relief, 
and mosaics of historic subjects and the 
work of American artists. The commit- 
tee, with the aid of a group of recog- 
nized artists, will draw plans for the 
decoration of the schools selected. Then 
the board of estimate will be asked to 
provide the funds for this purpose. 


The New York section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry met at the Chem- 
ists’ Club on March 25. The following 
papers were read: ‘‘ Analyses of Jalap,’’ 
Russel W. Moore; ‘‘ Acetic Acid in Ace- 
tate of Lime,’’ Albert G. Stillwell; ‘‘ The 
Preparation of Cotton Fiber for Surgi- 
cal Uses,’’ F. B. Kilmer, and ‘‘ Cupella- 
tion of Platinum,’’ W. J. Sharwood. 


Mayor McClellan has appointed Chair- 
man Thomas J. Higgins of the local 


board of the twenty-fifth district a 
member of the board of education. Mr. 
Higgins succeeds Theodore E. Thomson 
who has resigned. 

Tne boara of education wil! giveta 
hearing on Aprii 4, on the proposed aboli- 
tion of the Woodside high school. 


President Wilson’s Address. 


The largest number of teachers that 
ever attended a meeting of the New 
York Educational Council assembled on 
March 19 to listen to an address by Pres- 
ident Wilson, of Princeton university. 
His subject was: ‘‘ History and Teach- 
ing of History in Grammar and High 
School.’’ In the main Dr. Wilson de- 
voted himself to urging the importance 
of imaginative work rather than a criti- 
cal study of facts. He said in sub- 
stance: 

‘“We have made so many experiments 
in teaching history that we are rather 
sick of the subject. The malady of the 
— educational world is theory. We 

ave set about to found a new psychol- 
ogy of teaching. Inreality this is whim- 
sical, especially when we see a genera- 


tion taught in one fashion distressedly 

seeking for a new one. Another malady 
of modern education is the mania for in- 

formation. The object of teaching should 
not be the giving of information, for too 
much is honeycombed with error. This 

is particularly true of American history. 

If this is so why should we teach Ameri- 
can history? Our only object should be: 
to give someone an imaginative percep- 

tion of what the American people were, 

are, and whither they are going. The 

history must be touched with literature 

in order to show how men of a certain 

generation thought and saw life. 

‘*The first mistake we make in history 
work is in the text-book. In almost every 
school history there is a map of the con- 
tinent as we know it at the present time. 
This is a mistake, for the seventeenth 
century man did not know this. And if 
you tell the student at the start what the 
United States has become you make it 
impossible for him to realize the feelings 
of the seventeenth century men,and they 
lose the imaginative conception of what 
occurred in those times. 

‘* We invariably look back at our his- 


THE GRIFFIN SERIES 


OF HIGH CLASS NEW FICTION AT A LOW PRICE 
THE TU-TZE’S TOWER 


Anovel. By Louise BETTS EDWARDS, author of “A Friend of Cara’s,” 
etc. Illustrated by Jobn Sloan. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 
The book is one of extraordinary strength, well worth reading, well 
worth thinking about, and well worth arguing about.—The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


A VICTIM OF CONSCIENCE 
Anovel. By MILTON GOLDSMITH, author of ‘Rabbi and Priest,” etc. 
Illustrated by ihophen J. Ferris. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 
There is much in the story that is new and unhackneyed, and man 
intensely human scenes and characteristics.— Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 


KENT FORT MANOR 
A novel. By Wi1LL1aM Henry BaBcocs, author of “The Tower of 
Wye.” Lilustrated by W. Sherman Potts. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 
The interest of this weird novel centres around a wethets tenta- 
tively broached by the author that there is such a thing as heredity 
of memory.—Dispatch, Pittsburg. 


THE ARCHIEREY OF SAMARA 
A semi-historical romance. By HENRY ILIOwIzI, author of ‘‘The 
Weird Orient,” “In the Pale,” etc. Illustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00. 
Depicts with great strength and realism the sufferings of the Jew- 
ish race under the Russian rule.— Public Opinion, New York. 





THE NEW JUVENILES 


LIMBER LEW, THE CIRCUS BOY 


By Epwakp §8. ELxis, L[llustrated by Wasson. 12mo. Cloth, extra, 
net 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 
This is one of the author’s stories of boy life in modern times; 
there are no Indians in it, but plenty of action and incident of the 
kind that interests the young, and the story is itself wholesome 
and with a good moral. 


AN AMERICAN KING, A Story of King 
Philip’s War 


By Epwakp S. Euuis. Illustrated by Brinkman. 
net, 8) cents; by mail, 92 cents. 
“ An American King” is the first book of ‘‘The Colonial Series.” 
It relates the trials and adventures of a couple of sturdy youths, 
one American-born, the other English, during one of tbe most in- 
teresting episodes of early Colonial history. Readers will find it 
fascinating and incidentally instructive besides. 


CHESTER RAND, or A NEW PATH TO 
FORTUN 


By Horatio ALGER, JR. Illustrated by Wasson. 12mo. Cloth, extra, 
net 8) cents; by mail, 92 cents. 
A new book by the author of “Ragged Dick,” “Tattered Tom,” 
“Only an Irish Boy,” and many others, is sure of a welcome from 
young readers. ‘“‘Chester Rand" will share the popularity of Mr. 
Alger’s previous books. 


12mo. Cloth, extra, 








STANDARD WORKS 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS 


INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 


By C. H. Forses Linpsay. Beautifully illustrated with 50 full-page 
photogravures, and tastefally bound in two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
extra. Ornamental, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip covers), net, $4.00; 
three-quarters crushed morocco, gilt tops, net, $8.00; by mail, 40 cents 


* additional. 


There has been a want for a modern comprehensive work upon 
India, whose diversified physical characteristics, fascinating his- 
tory, and curious commingling of races presents a theme of extra- 
ordinary interest. Mr. Lindsay is fitted by long residence in the 
country—the land of his birth in fact—and by familiarity with its 
history, to write with authority, and he has produced a work of 
value written in a very interesting way. 





JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. 


By ANNA C. HARTSHORNE. Beautifully illustrated with 50 full-page 
hotogravures and a map, and tastefully bound in two volumes. Crown 
vo. Cloth, extra. Ornamental, ye tops; in cloth box (with slip covers), 

net, 84.00; three-quarters crashed morocco, gilt tops, net, $8.00; by mail, 
40 cents additional. 
Few authors have been more thoroughly in unison with their sub- 
ject than Miss Hartshorne. A resident for many years in the land of 
the cherry blossom, during which a train of fortunate circumstances 
threw her into intimate connection with some of the most intelli- 
pn and highly educated Japanese, and yet sympathizing most 
eartily with the humble aspirations of the peasantry, enterin 
into the daily life of the ——— everywhere, and loving them an 
their country almost as if she had been “to the manner orn,’’ Miss 


Hartshorne’s book wiil, we think, b dbook for all who 





t 
waut to know the most beautiful country and most wonderful 
people of the Far East. 








PUBLISHERS 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MAPS _ [IN THE SHADE 








The Politico-RKelief Maps are the only maps 
that cast a real shadow. can’t help it. It 
is a natural result of elevation, real mountains, 

UNITED STATES AND WORLD actual valleys. No flat map can adequately rep- 

(Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely | regent the earth’s surface. 
bound and mounted on rollers, showing states, counties, . 
towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- These maps are made to an exact scale, and in accordance 
press paid, anywhere in United States. with the very latest surveys and data obtainable. 

The Politico-Relief Maps have received the endorsement 


wT, ofthe heads of the United States Geological and Topograph- 
MANHA AN AND PART OF THE ical Survey, of the United States Coast =A Geodetic Survey, 
BRONX and of the National Commissioner of Equcation (Dr. Harris 


. : of Washington, D. C.) They have been adopted and are now 
New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly being used in the schools of nearly all the large cities 


marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid é 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- throughout the United States and Canada. Send for cata- 
logues and full particulars. 


terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. 

REVIEW RELIEF MAPS 

MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK ‘ es i 
AND VICINITY Small Maps for use on desk, size 9} x 11} inches, 
made of strong thick paper of a peculiar texture which re- 
New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, tains the natural elevations, depressions, ridges, etc., 
bridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also being an accurate representation of Relief form. Greatest 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, | aid known for map drawing history, geography, any branch 








with or without calendar, 25 cents. | of physiography. About as cheap as drawing paper. 
| Good for Review-Record and Research. 
ATLAS POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


_New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the 1, Better than blank or outline maps for any purpose 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- whatsoever. ° 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest | 2. Especially adapted to school work in Geography and 





census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, History, particularly in review of work. 
lengths of rivers, ete. 6574 pages. Bound in cloth. | 3. Useful for general student. geographers, historians, 
Price, $1.00 geologists, physiographists, etc. 
| Send for samples and catalogues 
State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. | Samrie SET CompLete, PostaGE PAID - -~ - $0.60 


Any ONE Map Per HUNDRED - - 


CENTRAL S‘ HOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Avenue 898 Broadway 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORE ATLANTA, GA. 


Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & (0., 64 Fulton St., N.Y. City 


Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 





Money twill not buy Health 
BUG Money Willi Buy 


Adjustable 
chool Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health + 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ads 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 
The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 


school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Saies Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. — Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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“Sound 
pedagogy is 
‘the source of 
{ts air of 
pleasing 
masterp,” 











’ 


If you are looking for a Grammar 


That connects language with life - 
That deals with our mother-tongue for 
its practical value rather than for its scientific interest— 
Let us tell you about a new text (Dr. C. Alphonso 


Smith’s) of which President Alderman of Tulane Univer- 
sity says he has seen nothing better in twenty years. 


B. F. J ohnson Publishing Company aicanonn 
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tory. The history weshould teach should adaptation, great initiative, and power of America, the history that will give us a 


be from the same point of view, as we 
assume, toward the next century. We 
ought not to have the child come to a 
critical state of mind. The modern 
Roman histories, to show a result of 
critical teaching, make it impossible to 
conceive the psychology of the Roman 
people. The only Roman history that is 
really worth knowing is the history the 
Roman people believed, and hardly any 
of it is true, if we want to know the 
Roman people. 

‘‘The thing to do in schools is not to 
convey accurate information at all; the 
child ought to get an imaginative con- 
ception of how things took place.: The 
key of American bistory until 1890 was 
the frontier. The typical American has 
always been on the frontier. So we 
should show the child the Indian fight- 
ing frontiersman, the man of quick, ready 


movement. Again, we should avoid glit- 
tering generalizations. Civil and reli- 
gious liberty is an instance. There is 
not one of you that knows what political 
liberty is, and I am sure I do not. 

‘In the high school some of the facts 
must be drawn into the history work. 
We should begin to tell what the motives 
of events were and what the material of 
our forefathers lives were. We must 
throw aside all apparatus of critical 
— but we must give them the 
facts. Only some vision will enable the 
teacher to do this. The only way to 
make the dry text-book really live is by 


using contemporary literature along i 


with it. We should get the pupils to pic- 
ture the life of the past thru the recerds 
of the people living in those days. Then 
we shall have the true history. But I do 
not believe that the true history of 


living picture of our past, will be written 
in our generation. e are doomed to be 
creatures of our own dull day. It’s all 
hurry and we no longer have time to sit 
down and dream dreams. But no man 
can have any intellectual growth who 
does not take time to dream dreams. 
And so, if we could only bring this medi- 
tation to the minds of our pupils, we 
would revivify school life. ji 
‘* Finally, we are not to regard Ameri- 
can history as a body of information, 
but as a thing saturated, not by our own 
philosophical reasonings, but by the 
— life of the people who made 
it eare to teach the American human 
nature. We are to teach the facts asa 
body of inspiration to enable us to live 
over again in imagination the lives of 
the men who have lifted ourcountry from 
stage to stage in our development.”’ 





APPERT 


Glass Water Coolers 


Never Wear Out 








Graded Supplementary 
Reading Series 





The aim of the publishers in issuing this new series has 
been to meet the requirements of classes in pn pace rd 
reading for the primary grades. While the boo 
esting in matter and beautiful in mechanical make-up, they 
excel especially in their teaching features. Above all, the 
grading is as scrupulously considered as in any regular 


8 are inter- 











- series of readers. 
Germs, Ice The following books are now ready: 
Insects, and . 
Suk siento Classic Fables 
or For Adbanced First Reader Grades 
Separate 
Dirt Selected and Edited by EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
127 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
For Adbanced Second Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by EpNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 
Absolutely 207 pages Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
All Clean 
Dealers and In Press 
eenae Andersen’s Fairy Tales 








Unbreakable 


Water can be chilled to any temperature desired. Will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. Write for Pamphlet ‘‘S’’ 





Appert Glass Co., 


727 Broadway, = = 


NEW YORK 





For Adbanced Third Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. 


Maynard, Merrill & Company 


Publishers 
44.50 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
Chicago Agency 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Manager 
208-206 Michigan Avenue 





Boston Agency 
H. I. SmitH, Manager 
120 Boylston Street 





i 
ii 
i 
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Expert Engineers Only. 


ane Central rederated Lab- 
or Union of New York city has 
endorsed a bill pro viding that 
nobody but licensed engineers 
shall attend to the boilers in 
the public schools. The dele- 
ate who introduced the reso- 
ution in favor of the bill de- 
clared that thousands of school 
children are in danger because 
licensed engineers are not at- 
tending the boilers. He added: 
‘«In the last six months we 
found that out of twenty-three 
janitors who were attending 
the boilers in the public schools 
only one was a licensed engin- 
eer. This is a very serious 
matter. In the public schools 
there are from 500 to 3,000 
children in attendance, accord- 
ing to the size of the school. 
The janitors, who are in charge 
of the boilers,are examined in 
everything but the one essen- 
tial particular, and that is as 
to what they know about 
steam boilers.’’ 


A Good Move. 


The principals of local school 
districts 19 and 22 have organ- 
ized themselves into commit- 
tees under the charge of Dis- 
trict Superintendent Stewart 
for the purpose of establishing 
the best possible general con- 
ditions for class-room work. 
The committee on art an- 
nounces that it has arranged 
to hold an exhibit in P. S. No. 
10, One Hundred and Seven- 
teenth street and St. Nicholas 
avenue, on Saturday, April 9, 
from 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

The perception, esthetic 
taste,imagination in the study 
of nature, and the best expres- 
sions of nature from tke spe- 
cial field of this committee. 
The members desire that class- 
rooms shall be neither bare nor 
burdened with decoration. To 
educate is to teach to live. The 
class-rooms are “living 
rooms,’’ whose silent influen- 
ces should make for the high- 
est, the happiest, the most 
useful forms of life. 


Mayor McClellan and 
the Schools. 


In a recent address Mayor 
McClellan reiterated his cam- 
paign pledge to give every 

y and every girl in New 
York city a seat in the public 
schools. He said: 


‘The most important question before | 
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150°" Per Month ; 
AND COMMISSION. — | 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS. 


=x... } 


E> its 
i WE want a bright, energetic business man to take the management of a branch of our 
Newspaper Subscription Agency. In fact, we want several hustling managers, as 
we purpose to establish agencies all over the United States and Canada. We pay our 
managers $150.00 a month and commission on all orders, direct or indirect. Our agencies will pay 
$800.00 to $1200.00 per year Outside of Salary. We are receiving orders from some of our 
managers every day amounting to from $100.00 to $500.00. We can show the orders to sub- 
stantiate this statement. 
Many people have made fortunes out of the Newspaper Subscription Business. Why 
shouldn’t you? Teachers are particularly adapted to it, because of their education and training. 
We have a valuable business now established in every county throughout every state. All 
? the business in each territory will be turned cver to the manager we engage. Think of all the 
people in your own town and county taking papers, periodicals and magazines by mail. This 
business means a handsome ;rofit. It is yours, with ourassistance. There is also a big volume 
of business to be had from public institutions in large cities who take from $50.00 to $1000.00 
worth of publications each year. 


A STRONG LETTER. 


d, Wis. . : ” a atarch 21, '04. 
Deak S1r:—I have your letter of the 18th inst., relative to‘“‘The Grumiaux News and Subscription Company,” of Le Roy, 
N. Y., and the success of said company in the field of subscription work. 4 

i found Mr. Grumiaux to be a self-made man, who started the business from its foundation," and it has steadily increased 
under his personal management to its present large proportions. My investigation also proved that the business last year 
netted a profit of at least 6 per cent. on the present capitalization, so I considered it asafe avenue of investment or would 
never have taken it up, and notwithstanding the fact that this season was well advanced before I became established in the 
work, | can say that ets fully satisfied it wi ] bring good returns this year, followed by a substantial increase in subsequent 
seasons, the size of which will, of course, depend on the amount of energy and push with which it is conducted ; and which is 
true of any business. The fact that all managers are stock-holders must materially strengthen the company. 

wail Very tralygyours, C. W. BLACKMAN, District Manager, -Conn. 


avJDITIONAL MONEY-lMAKING PLANS. 


In addition to the the Subscription Agency work, we have three other plans, whereby our mana- 
gers reap a big return the year around. The returns begin coming in within two or three week’s time after 
starting. We are closing contracts every day. We will reserve Territory for you by contract if you 
are unable to give up your present position at once. Write to-day. Do not delay. This is a splendid 
opportunity. Don’t let it slip through your fingers. We will clearly explain everything to you and 
furnish all the references you wish. 

Come and see us personally. We Guarantee to Pay Your Expenses to the Home Office, if 
you are not satisfied after coming here. We mean just what we say. It will pay you to come and make 
a personal investigation. Let us show you what we are doing and what our managers are making. 

hy teach school all your life for a small income. Make others work for you. Working under 
our plan, a man with ability can become independent. We offer you the opportunity of your life. 
Accept it mow and get some of the money plums which are dropping every hour. 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCY. 
You are requested to answer the following questions by letter: 


Full Name? Married or Single? Present Occupation? How long have you been in this 
business? What was your former occupation? How long engaged? Have you ever failed? ff 
What education have youhad? Name your references. Are you willing to give bonds ? ‘i 
What is your financial worth? Town. County. State. he 


The Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., (inc.) j 
Capital Stock, $200,000. LE ROY, N V., U. S., A. 


It is Necessary to ANSWER THE ABOVE QUESTIONS in Making Your Application. 


“== Mr. R. L. TARBOX, ‘Ashlan 




















us to-day is the question of free schools. 
Several months ago I pledged the people 
of this city that if they elected me to 
the office I sought I would see to it that 
every child of school age in this city 
should receive a full day’s schooling. If 
it is possible for me to keep that pledge, 
I intend to do so. 

‘‘ After my tenure of office began I 
learned that if all the school buildings 
now being constructed or prepared were 
finished by the beginning of the next 
school year that there will still be in 
New York 30,000 more children of school 
age than there are seats in the pub- 
lic schools, Then it was that I thought 
of the plan of constructing buildings on 
such lots as the city could hire and then, 
if it were found impossible to still seat 
the children, to erect temporary struct- 
ures in the smaller parks. The bill for 
that purpose was introduced at Albany, 
and then numbers of good men and 
women decided to oppose the utilization 








Asents Wanted in Every Locality 


To sell the ‘“‘LAING PLANETARIUM.” If 


you can sell school goods it will be greatly 
to your interest to write us for full par- 
ticulars. 


UP-TO-DATE DEVICE 


The instrument is certainly wonderful in all its 


mechanism. The new features alone are worth 
the price of the Planetarium. It makes so plain 
every feature of the tides, eclipses, changes of the 
seasons, etc., that every school should own it. 
Bellevue, O. M. W. REEcE, Supt. 


'Dept.G.. LAING PLANETARIUM CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Sole manufacturers and dealers in school supplies. 
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“Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjuster” » 


Has been installed 
in all new SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS in Chic- 
ago and many other 
cities for the past 3 
years. 

Are SPECIFIED by 
many prominent archi- 
tects. . . 

They work perfect} 
on a special pattern of window stop. 

Send for ‘‘free sample’’ of stop and 
shding shade bracket with booklet. | 








No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success, Ad- 
justers furnished through local shade 


dealers, 
Write us to-day 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfgr., 
167 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO | 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT | 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. 


TENTH YEAR, JULY 6ru--AUGUST 16ru, 1904 | 


Greatly enlarged curriculum. Twenty lecturers | 

offer sixty-five hours of instruction daily for six | 

weeks, in two groups: 
I. Professional Courses in Theoretical and | 

Practical Pedagogy 

II. Undergraduate Coursesin Collegiate Subjects 

University credit toward degrees. Tuition Fee, 

$25.00. Board and Room for six weeks, $40.00. 

For information, arddess 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
WasHINGTON Square, East, New York City 


University of Pennsylvania 








Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUAL TO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








The Prang Educational Company 


Drawing Books and Mate- 
rials for Public Schools 


—Catalogue sent on application—— 


Boston Office New York 
110 Boylston Street 5. W. [8th Street 


Chicago 
203 Michigan Avenue 





Todd Adjustable 

Hand Loom 7x7 isi’ 

For School, Kinder- 
garten, and Home 


The new combination rug 
and hammock loom “ Per- 
fection”? (see illustration), 
adjustable in length and 
width, meets every require- 
ment for weave, “ Han 
Loom Weaving,” by Mattie 
Phi ede gps ape «Unga 
tical book on this subject. 

A practical and most timely 
help in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work 
in the primary school. Com- 
pletely meets the require- 
ments for weaving. Endorsed 
by leading teachers, 

ALL Kinps WEAVING Ma- 
TERIAL AT WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. 

Send for descriptive circular ; 


TODD & TODD 





730 E. 18th St.» 
Minneapolis, - Minn. 





Summer School 


Term, July 5—Aug. 13, 1904 | ft 


_ Courses willbe given in Architecture, Botany. Chem- | 
istry, English, French, German, Latin, History, Mathe- | 
matics, Physics, Political Science, and Psychology. | 

For information, address Arthur H. Quinn, Di- | 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Josiah H. Penniman, Dean. 


Blackboard | 


rector of the Snmmer School, College Hall, University | Pp) 





Stencils # 8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you twe 
samplesfor trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 





E. L. WELLOGG & CO,, 61 E. °th St., New York 





FOR thirteeu years we have published 
Our Times expressly for teachers and 
schools. It isthe pioneer current his- 
tory magazine—oncea month 50c.a 
year. The whole world right up to 
date—current events,current thought 
inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts live 
into the study of ‘geography and _his- 
tory especially; keeps you fully post- 
ed; sharpens the wits of yourself and 

your scholars as no book does. Subscribers get 

it for 40c. with this paper. Send us a clu 


<= 


each; and use it in your school this year, as| 


thousands are doing. E. L. Ketioae & Co. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





WHAT IS 


De Za DAUS" 





“TIP-TOP’’? 


that Daus’** Tipe 
Top” Duplicato: 
To Prove i357 dinicaic 
plest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 
we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ”’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 

. no press, no printer’s ink. The product of 28 

years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 33% per cent , or $5.00 net. 


|D. FELIX DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


Established 1884 


E. J. Johnson &G Co., 
38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


Slate BlacKboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 
smooth surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 
‘brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
| boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints perfect fitting; nothing left 
| undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up _— to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; 
'it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. Don’t 














| use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 
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Noenold 
Constable K(o, 


High Class Colored and Black 


Dress Goods 


for fashionable costumes. 
Also an important assortment of 
Scotch and English Homespuns, 
Tweeds, Cheviots and Mohairs 
for 


Tailor-made Gowns. 


Broadovay K 19th st 


NEW YORK 





NEARLY ~~ J/LLINOIS MEDICAL | 

300 * COLLEGE «x 
TORGRCTS |. cannrmnanet 

Medicine & a 

Studied Heman H. Brown, M. D. 


President 


Medicine *, B. Brindley Eads, M. D. 


10th Annual Session 

Continuous .°. Course 

Four Terms Yearly-October- 
January-April-July 


Pharmac 


at MEDICAL COURSE—Fonr | 


years of at least seven 

: s months each. 
Illinois PHARMACY COURSE-Two 
years of six months each. 
RAINING SCHOOL FOR 


° TRAINING 
Medical) So2) its yi2 
ence - regular graduat- 
College 


ing course. 
| For particulars apply to 
CHICAGO 


| W. C. Sanford, M. D. 
i ecretary 

} College, 180-190 

| Washington Blvd.., 


EDITION 1902-03) -HICAGO, - - - ILL.| 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecTor 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 
118 Courses - 60 Instructors - 23 Departments 


Languages—History and Art -Sciences—Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work and many other Sub- 

. jects in Elementary and Higher Education 
Tuition Fee-$25.00 ’ 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University,Ithaca, N.Y. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Portland, Maine 
JULY I! TO AUGUST I9 


* Better than going abroad, and the best preparation 
for a trip abroad.” Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875 at Amherst College 
For illustrated circular, address 


ARNOLD WERNER-SPANHOOFD 
Central High School Washington, D.C 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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|of one foot of the public playgrounds for 
the purpose desired. If this law does 
‘not go thru, this great and a ad 
problem will have to remain unsolved. 
‘*T want to say to the people of New 
York that never have I had an idea of 
taking one yard of the people’s play- 
grounds permanently, or even thought 
of erecting a single public building in a 
single park except temporarily. Should 
the plan be used for two years, no pos- 
sible harm could be done, but, on the 
| other hand, if the children of the great 
number of pone of foreign birth are 
neglected and allowed to grow up in ig- 
norance, it will not only work a great 
injury to our city, but a wrong to the 
|United States that can never be re- 


A Model Building. 

P. S. No. 64, Manhattan, which is to 
be erected on Ninth and Tenth streets 
near Avenue B is to be one of the best 
constructed buildings in the city. In the 
plans Superintendent Snyder has em- 
bodied all the latest developments in 
school architecture. The absolute char- 
acter of the fireproof construction is 
worthy of notice. 

The building will be five stories high, 
with a cellar for heating and ventilating 
apparatus, cold storage, etc., and a 
; basement sixteen feet high, placed be- 
neath the outdoor playground in such a, 
/manner as to form a large assembly 
room, easily accessible from the school 
for assembly purposes and from the 
istreet for the public when used for 
‘evening lectures. The exterior is de- 
signed in adaptation of the French 
Renaissance, and will be constructed of 
dark red brick, with gray stone and 
terra cotta trimmings. 
| The basement auditorium will be 
| eighty-three feet wide by 109 feet long, 
getting a space greatly in excess of any 
| which could be obtained in the school | 
building proper, and is the result of an | 
effort made to afford a proper assembly | 
room for the school, and at the same | 
time have it easily accessible to the gen- 
eral public. The first story will contain 
the principals’ office, library room, in- 
door playrooms, and pupils’ toilets. The 
‘second, third, and fourth stories will | 
contain sixteen classrooms each, and the | 
| fifth floor fourteen classrooms and a/| 
| workshop. These floors also contain the 
inecessary toilets, medical inspector’s 
|rooms, teachers’, and retiring room. 








| The building has been supplied with 
| eight stairways, built of stone and iron 
'and with fireproof partitions, access to 
| stairs being had thru fireproof doors on 
‘each floor. The structure is of standard 
| fireproof construction thruout, all walls 
| being laid up with cement mortar, and 
floor system with steel beams and brick 
arches. The amount of woodwork 
| therein has been reduced to a minimum | 


| in order to lessen the liability of danger | 

from fire, while the first story is made 
|absolutely fireproof thruout. As the 
|only possible danger from fire in the 
cellar is from the janitor’s supplies, oils, 
|etc., there has been provided in this as 
in several previous schools, a fireproof 
vault in which they can be stored. In 
the event of spontaneous combustion the 
smoke and gases would be carried off by 
a flue provided for the purpose. The 
floors of all corridors, passageways, 
toilets,and storerooms thruout the build- 
ing are of fireproof materials. The cost 
of construction will be $371,000. 

Dr. H. G. Remsnyder says: A lady | 
was suffering with headache and vomit- | 
ing. I prescribed antikamnia tablets, 
|and when next I saw her, she informed 
|me that the medicineI gave her, not 
| only relieved the headache, but also the 
|vomiting. Having other cases on hand | 
| I gave each of them antikamnia in five- 

grain tablets and was delighted to find 
that every case was decidedly benefited 








| thereby. — Hospital Bulletin. 





Your savings should give you fair @ 
returns. Operating under supervision 
of the State Banking Department, pay- 
ing never less than 5 percent., this Com- 


eleven years. Among its patrons are émi- 
nent merchants, clergymen, and others who 
publicly endorse its methods. a sad 

ayable quarter- 
5¢ PER ANNUM Poi cneek. on 
gums of $25 upwards. 

Write for full §Assets, - $1,700,000 
particulars. ‘Surplus and Profits $160,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1135% Broadway, New York 








Actibe Superintendents are on the 
lookout for 


NEW AIDS FOR 
TEACHERS 


THE JOHNSON POSTER 
PATTERNS 


are the cheapest 
BUSY WORK in 
the market, be- : 
cause they can be 
used time and 
time again and 
until worn out. 
Every child in the 
Primary and 
Kindergarten room should be supplied 
with them. For Poster Work, Drawing, 
Painting, Paper Cutting, Sewing and 
Construction Work. 3 Sets— Animals, 
Birds and Fowls, Flowers and Fruits. 


1Oc. per set. 
FOR NUMBERS 


and Counting. Just what the teachers 
are looking for. 20th CENTURY 
KINDERGARTEN STICKS. 
Package of 100, } inch by 4 inches, 6 
colors- - - - - $0.38 
Box of 500 assorted lengths from 1 to 5 
inches by } inch, and neutral eolor— 
gray - - - - - $1.50 


FOR SEWING 
_ “SILKETTE is ideal for busy work 





|in the home or school,’’ says a leading 


kindergartner in Milwaukee. Put up 
in 32 drfferent colors. Send 30c. for 
samples of 6 kindergarten colors. 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


SEND FoR CATALOG 





Latest and most progressive method» in 
depttstry. Preservation of original teeth a 
epeciaity. Kstablisbed 1868, Appotniments 
by mail or tetepbone tn advance ter visitors 


Our Spectty: CLASS PINS 


a High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO, 


83 and 85 Wisconsin St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Here and There. 


Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, principal of the 
Minnesota State Normal at Winona, has 
returned to the farther West as presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Normal school. 
Dr. Millspaugh was formerly superin- 
tendent at Salt Lake City. 

Prof. Freidrich Koutgen, the dis 
tinguished German historian and _associ- 
ate professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Jena, will conduct courses in his- 
tory at Johns Hopkins university next 
year. 

The Vassar Alumnz Association of the 
West is raising a fund for the college. 
The sum of $50,000 will be applied to a 
fund for the endowment of the James 
M. Taylor chair of Biblical literature in 
honor of President Taylor. 

The people of Williamston, S. C., are 
contemplating a a $10,000 up-to- 
date graded school building. Good! THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL would like to have 
many such encouraging items for its 
school board numbers. 

The Mississippi legislature has refused 
to pass the appropriation for the Holly 
Springs Normal school over the govern- 
or’s veto. Several members of the leg- 
islature severely attacked the wor 
which the school is doing. Those who 
opposed Governor Vardaman’s policy 
against negro education voted against 
the bill. 

A bill is before the New York legisla- 
ture, which provides that the commis- 
sioner of education may appropriate an- 
nually $45,000 for the extension of the 
public school llibrary system. This 
money will be apportioned among the 
cities of the state provided that they in 
turn shall appropriate a similar amount. 

The board of education at Malone, N. 
Y., has closed the public schools on ac- 
count of an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. Eight deaths have occurred 
among the school children of the town. 

Prof. Jesse Benedict Carter, of Prince- 
ton university, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Latin in the American School 
of Classical Studies at Rome. He suc- 
ceeds Professor Egbert of Columbia. 

Dr. Cornelius Rubner, director of the 
Grand Ducal Conservatory of Music at 
Carlsruhe, Germany, and an eminent 

ianist, has beenchosen to succeed Prof. 
ward A. McDowell as head of the 
Columbia university department of 
music. Dr. Rubnerisa Dane. He has 
received decorations. from the emperor 
of Germany, the kings of Italy, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. He has 
had many American pupils at Carlsruhe 
and they urged his election to the chair 
of music at Columbia. 


Carnegie Gifts. 
Just before leaving this country for 
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RELIABLE * UP-TO-DATE 





HISTORY TEXT=BOOKS 


TAPPAN’S OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


An Elementary History of the United States - - 


65 cents, net 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


For Upper Grammar Grades 


- = = $1.00, net 


LARNED’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


For Secondary Schools. (Just Published) - - - 


- $1 40, net 


TAPPAN’S ENGLAND’S STORY 


For Grammar Schools. - 


85 cents, net 


LARNED’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For High Schools -— - 


Sa es Sa Gc, nee 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT TEXT-BOOKS 


STRONG AND SCHAFER’S GOVERNMENT OF THIE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE- - - - - = - 85cents, net 


FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


(New Edi icn) $1.00, net 





Write for descriptive circulars. MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT and we will send 
you our complete Portrait Catalogue containing portraits and 
autographs of about seventy avthors. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





000 gift to Kenyon college at Gambier, 
Ohio, was an expression of grateful re- 
membrance of kindness shown to him by 
Edward M. Stanton, as secretary of war 
in Lincoln’s cabinet. Mr. Stanton’s 
education was secured at Kenyon col- 
lege. Mr. Carnegie’s gift will be used 
to establish the Edwin M. Stanton chair 
of economics. 


New York State University. 


The report of Secretary James Russell 
Parsons, Jr., covering the work of the 
University of the State of New York for 
1908, has just been issved. It comprises 
a review of the powers and duties of the 
— and a historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the interestsin their charge. 
The total expenditures of the university 
in 1908, including grants to schools and 
libraries, the statutory allowances to 
professional examiners, and returns to 
state treasurer, salaries, services, and all 
other expenses of maintenance, show a 


Europe Andrew Carnegie made a num- ' decrease over 1902 of $11,173. The bul- 
ber of gifts to educational institutions. | letins for all departments of the univer- 
The Agricul‘ural and Mechanical College sity except the state museum cost $3,452, 
for Negroes at Normal, Ala., received while receipts from sales of the same 
$10,000 to establish a library. Winthrop bulletins were $3,854. Tho only $620 was 
college, the South Carolina institution realized from the sale of the state bul- 
for women at Rockhill, S. C., received letins, these publications perform an in- 





$20,000 for the same purpose. 
The reason for Mr. Carnegie’s $50,- 


valuable service to education, agriculture, 


and the commercial development of the 





natural resources of the state, and they 
have a financial value in that they enable 
the state library to procure by exchange 
valuable works which must otherwise be 
purchased. Since 1900 the additions from 
this source, 36,556 volumes and 122,482 
pamphlets and periodicals, have greatly 
exceeded the additions paid for, 19,225 
volumes and 134 pamphlets. 

The report embodies interesting com- 
parisons between the state library and 
other large libraries in this country. It 
declares that the New York State pf a 
can fairly be compared only with the 
Library of Congress, since both have re- 
sponsibilities that do not fall on the 
ordinary public library. The library of 
Congress, with only two and one-half 
times as many books has three times the 
staff of the New York state library, and 
nearly five times as largea salary appro- 
priation. 

The state museum reports activity in 
scientific field work, classifying and label- 
ing specimens and publishing. Forth- 
coming publications include a report on 
the salt industry, a catalog of the crus- 
tacea of New York, a report on the 
birds of New York, a memoir on insects 
injurious to forest and shade trees, and 
a bulletin on the use of wood by the 
aborigines of New York. 


ESTORING BRAIN POWER 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excesses. 
A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the tate Dr, Samuel RB. Percy in 1872 has been found wentertuty efficacious. It is derived 


necessity. For this 


from the vital or nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, t! 


e very elements to restore 


brain and nerve power without the aid of injurious oe v narcotics 


“T have used and highly recommend CROSBY 


ITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. HORATIO PoTTER, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent by mail ($1.00 postpaid) by i . 56 West 25th St., 
Descriptive PAMPHLET FRez New York City 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE  [he,pest, remedy in existence for cold in the 


Te tte rece tn tit at ~ 
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WE OFFER FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 6,000 SHARES PREFERRED STOCK OF THE 


AJAX PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 





The stock offered is 8¢ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
and subscriptions will be received as follows: 
First 2,000 shares at $80 per share. Par value, $100 
Second 2,000 shares at $90 per share. Par value, $100 
Third 2,000 shares at par - . $100 per share 

The first 2,000 shares will be allotted to first sub- 
scribers. If your subscription is received too late for 
this series, you will be so notified and your subscription 
returned or placed in the second series of 2,000 shares 
at your option. 


At this writing a considerable propor- 
tion of the first series has been taken. 





TERMS 


$20 per share deposit must accompany all subscrip- 
tions. $20 is payable in two months, $20 in four 
months, and balance ($20) in six months. 
Subscriptions are subject to withdrawal 
by the subscriber within 30 days if for 
any reason it is desired. 


The Company reserve the right at their 
option to retire this stock at the end of 
five years at $125 per share. 


= 


WHAT THE INVESTMENT WILL PAY 


Value of each share for redemption—end of 
years - - . - ~ - - $125.00 
Dividends received in five years at8% - - 40.00 





Total amount for stock and in dividends - $165.00 
Cost of stock in first series - - - - 80.00 


Total profitin five years - - - - $85.00 


EQUAL TO A DIVIDEND OF 
17 PER CENT. 
No bonds are issued; no debts, liens, 
mortgages, or incumbrances of any kind. 


The preferred stock takes preference 
and is as safe as a bond while paying twice as much. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
The men comprising the Board of Directors are well known. 
Their honesty and integrity has never been questioned. The 
oe can invest in the stock of this company with the unquali- 
ed assurance that its affairs will be conducted in a straight- 
forward, business-like manner, that their interests and invest- 
ment will be safeguarded by a conservative and business-like 


management. 
NO SAT ARIES 


No salaries are paid to any officer connected with this company, 
and none will be until the plant is in active operation, and the 
earnings justify such salaries 


STOCKHOLDERS NOT LIABLE 


The stock of this cumpens is fully paid and non-assessable. No 
stockholder assumes the slightest responsibility for the obliga- 
tions of the company. 


MONEY SOLELY FOR PLANT 


Not a penny of the money paid for this stock goes into the 
private purse of anyone. The subscribers to this stock put their 





money into the treasury of a manufacturing enterprise, in which 
they are part owners, to be expended directly on the plant and 
for working capital. The entire amount of the preferred stock 
($1,000,000) is placed in the treasury of the company. Nota share 
can be given away or used except for the legitimate purposes of 


the company. 
NOTHING FOR PROMOTION 


It is not a promoter company—every dollar goes to enbance the 
value of the property and its business, avd increase its capacity 
when required. For this purpose after dividends are paid—a 
surplus fund is created for the security of the preferred stock- 
holders, and to increase the capacity of the plant. It is your 
opportunity for a safe, paying investment. This is a cumula- 
tive preferred stock, and dividends begin the day your stock is 


paid for. 
CEMENT AS AN INVESTMENT 


The Portland Cement industry is one of the most important in 
the world to-day, and the demand for this —— is increasing 
more rapidly than any other article of general use. 

Within a few years the Atlas, the Vulcanite, and the Alpha, 
located within a few miles of us, bave more than doubled the 
capacity of their works and have been unable to fill their orders. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


H. C. BENNETT, 18 Wall St., N. Y. City (of H. C. Bennett & Co., Bankers) - 
ISAAC S. METTLER, 60 Broadway, N. Y. City (Capitalist) 
» Bennett & Co., Bankers) . 


E H. BENNETT, 18 Wall ee eg ., City (of H. C. 
CHESTER THOMSON, Clinton, N. J. 

HON. GEO. H. LARGE (Ex-President N. J. Senate) 
HON. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS (Seedsman) -_ - 


HON. JACOB WELSH (Director Clinton National Bank) - 


President 
- Vice- President 
Treasurer 
7 
Flemington, N. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
- Member N. J. Senate 


ROBERT A. MONTGOMERY (President Delaware Valley Quarry and Construction Co.; Director Amwell National 


Bank, Lambertville, N. J ) 


LEWIS PARKER (Treasurer Trenton Savings Fund Society) - - - - - - -  - 


Trenton, N. J. 





Send for Illustrated Booklet describing the property in detail and giving facts about Cement Manufacturing 


H. C. BENNETT & CO., BANKERS 


FISCAL AGENTS, 18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





The publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL personally know the organizers of this company and have every confidence 
in their probity and ability to do exactly as stated. At this epee their belief that the cement industry is one of 
the most prosperous in this country is verified by a — statement to this effect by one of the largest manu- 
facturers of sugar, a man who has made safe and profitable investments a study for many years. 
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Educational New England. 


The authorities of Clark university 
have announced that there will be no 
summer school at that institution this 
year. 


The Lexington, Mass., town meeting 
recently voted to appropriate $27,000 for 
the purchase of land and the erection of 
a six-room school-house thereon. 


Peabody, Mass., has been considering 
a proposal to take charge of the paro- 
chial schools as a part of the public 
school system. The proposition was de- 
feated, however, at the annual town 
meeting. 


An attempt is being made to get the 
Maine legislature to pass a bill providing 
education for the lighthouse children who 
live along the coast. There are said to 
be 300 children in the state shut off from 
the privileges of the public school be- 
o—_ they live away from the main- 

and. 


Teachers of English. 


The New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English met in Boston on March 19 
and discussed college requirements and 
examinations. Charles L. Hanson, of 
the Boston Mechanic Arts High school, 
for the standing committee on relations 
between schools and colleges, submitted 
six recommendations concerning the 
work required by the latter, and to the 
form of examination to which applicants 


for matriculation are subjected. They. 


were: That the colleges send out explicit 
statements of what they expect of an 
applicant, and that they set their ques- 
tions in keeping with these statements; 
that the examiners give less attention to 
catching the lazy boy with questions on 
details, and that they shall not confine 
their questions to two or three books out 


of the sixteen in which preparation is re- 
quired; that the division of the required 
books, books for reading and books for 
study be abolished; that all students be 
trained in reading aloud, and that ques- 
tions be so framed as to lead to the study 
of a book as the author would have it 
studied; that examiners give the ocr 
cant a chance to make a showing on his 
outside reading; that questions be set 
outside the realm of pure literature. 

Prof. John G. Hart, of Harvard uni- 
versity, said that that institution’s ex- 
aminations had for its object a test of 
ability rather than of the facts in any one 
set of books. It is divided into two parts 
—themes on topics in the books read and 
questions on the subject matter of the 
books studied. The first gives the boy a 
chance to show his spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, idea of sentences, and par- 
agraphs, and his skill in organizing what 
he has to say. His ability to express 
himself will cover a lot of ignorance on 
the subject matter of the prescribed read- 
ing. The second part of the examination 
gives the boy a chance to show he has 
understood the books. The purpose of 
the examination cannot be served by 
drill in books, but is best served by train- 
ing the pupil to express what he himself 
has to: ay, using the book as a standard 
of what somebody else said. 

Prof. Ernst H. Mensel, of Smith col- 
lege, favored the system of accredited 
schools. Prof. Ma A, Jordan, of 
Smith, spoke of English teaching in the 
colleges. Ralph H. Bowels, of Phillips 
Exeter academy, gave the results of a 
canvass of teachers on the subject of the 
English requirements for 1904-1908. The 
list of books was severely attacked, the 
only items escaping criticism being 
‘“‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘ Julius 
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Cwsar,’’ and ‘‘ The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.’’ Carlisle’s ‘‘ Essay on Burns”’ 
and ‘‘The Princess’’ were in most dis- 
favor. Three-quarters of the teachers 
approved the plan of conducting exami- 
nations and the division of required books 
into reading and study sections. Two- 
thirds thought the division in good pro- 


portion. ; 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, of Rox- 
bury Latin High school; vice-president, 
Charles L. Hanson, Mechanic Arts High 
school, Boston; secretary and treasurer, 
George H. Browne, of Browne & Nich- 
ols school, Cambridge; member of the 
executive committee for three years, 
Prof. John G. Hart, of Harvard univer- 


sity. 
Recent Deaths. 


Prof. George Brownell, formerly of 
Syracuse university, died on March 23. 


John A. Scott, an inspector of the 
New York city public sckool buildings, 
died on March 19. 


Pres. Lewis T. Fitzhugh, of Belhaven 
soneee, Jackeon, Miss., died cn March 


Mrs. Elizabeth Foot, principal of P. 
S. No. 24, Jersey City, N. J., died on 
March 20. Mrs. Foot was born in New 
York city and taught school there for 
some time. In 1870 she became a 
teacher in Jersey City, and in 1892 was 
made principal of No. 24. 


Miss Lucy Rice Woods, for more than 
thirty years a teacher in the girls’ high 
school, Boston, died on March 23. The 
funeral was made notable by the pres- 
ence of eight hundred pupils from the 
girls’ high school and girls’ Latin school, 
together with the teaching force from 
both schools. 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest, and Substantial 
Latest and Best. 


Maps Published. # # 
Bold, Clear, and Striking. 2 
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Set of Hight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 


Spring Rollers > 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The full_ket of Hight Consists of the following Countries of the 
World; WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 8ize 41 x 58 inches; EastERN HEmI- 
SPHERE, 8ize 41 by 58 inches ; NoRTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; SouTH 
AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; UNITED STaTEs, CanaDA, and Mexico, size 
41 x 58 inches; Europe, size 41 x 58 inches; Asta, size 41 x 58 inches, 


AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rellers $30.00 $11.00 


Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers 


Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rellers 5.00 1.85 


Any ene map, on common roller 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, tut 


geographically. 
Do your children know to what extent ? 


Supply your schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps. 
Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 


Furniture, Supplies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


F a cad 


They are re- 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
cross the largest 
school-room. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


List price Our price 
- 20.00 7.00 


3.00 I .00 


“KEYLESS” 


-.-CLOCKS... 


are the best self-winding Clocks in 
the World. They are guaranteed 
to run a year with one equipment. 
Made for Public Institutions, of- 
fices, and the home. A beautiful 
Catalogue for the asking. OW @ 


: The United States.Electric Clock Co. 








307 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 
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Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 








which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect in ebery respect 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


69th to 70th Streets, and East River, NEW YORE, N.Y. 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway, NEW YORE CITY. | 





TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator, Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter sone 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
‘Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
‘Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Worlds Fair, St. Louis. | 
Head Office.509 Broadway, NewYork. 
nant ny ogg agp ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIF E of the aaa ae ato at 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘?iiGHE-D, me Bs 


JOHN A BALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. iE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 





TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 





SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 

study and experience. The teacher who would 

attain success knows first how to profit by his 

| own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 


How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches, 


The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three, 

Our Special Price is $35.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 








| 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


| 
Percentage | 





Premium I 82,917 516.29 $6,136253.94 83,188,737.65 "108.18 
remium income ............. 6 . ’ . . . 
Income from Interest and rents $635,250.10 $1,394,496.90 $759,246.80 119.52 | EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS Volume IV. ..Ous 





TOTAL, .......0ccee0e 


The material wtll never 


this valuable magazine 
$3,582, 766.39 $7,530, 750.84 $3,947,984.45 110.19 n durable cloth binding. 686 


be repuhlished. 





Assets, December 31........ $14,480,480.80 $33,.590,999.39 $%19,110,518.59 131.97 


pages. Regular price, $1.00. For this sale, 


Amounts Insured, Dec. 31. $83.760,969.00 $169,668,456.00  $85,907,487.00 102.56 | 7%C-, postpaid 


Surplus, December 31 81,020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 


Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 
Dividends Paid and Credited , 12,073,293.29 


i 
Assets, December 31, 1903, $33,590,999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 


$1,627,174.42 159.48 
Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 
Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
advertisers, 
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Chicago News Letter. 


The Chicago board of education has 
granted District Supt. A. G. Lane leave 
of absence until. May 1 with full pay. 


reTOe 








Mr. Lane is at present ill at SanjAnto-. 
nio, Texas. He has been in the service 
of the schools of Cook county for forty- 
six years. 

The board has appropriated $1,000 for 
repairing maps globes and rebinding 
books. It has been decided to give stu- 
dents at the Normal school, who have had 


two years’ college or university training, | 
one year’s credit. One year’s attend- | 






The 


»Smith Premier 
The World’s Best Typewriter 








A 
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was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. 

It does the speediest and most perfect work y 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 

Send for our little book describing every part 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
338 Broadway, - New York. 
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ance at the Normal will be required how- | 


ever. The rule re ing married teach- | 


ers has been amended so that the certifi- | 
cate of any teacher continuing to teach | 


after she should retire shall be annulled. | 


No woman with a child under two years 
of oa is eligible for appointment in the 
schools, 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 


have elected the following officers: Pres- | 
ident, Miss Louie L. Kilbourn; recording | 


secretary, Miss Margaret Stuart, of the | 
Calhoun school; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Josephine Nichols, of the John | 
Ericsson school; financial secretary, Miss | 
Catherine Goggin; treasurer, Miss Sarah 
A. McDonald; business representative, | 
Miss Margaret A. Haley. i 

The school year is altogether too long, 
according to a prominent Chicago clergy- 
man. ‘‘It is a physical and mental sin,’’ 
he says, ‘‘to keep the Chicage schools 
open until the end of June. If it is done 
in order to give the teachers work that 
much longer in order to increase their 
yearlyfcompensation, the same effect can 
be gained by raising their salaries. No 
teacher should be compelled to work over 
forty weeks in a year, and few pupils 
can do good work from September to 
July. The strain is too at on mind 
and body. June 1 should see all the 
schools closed and the teachers off for a 
good long rest. Three months is none 
too long a period in which to rejuvenate 
tired nature, and for the slow-going offi- 
cials to consume in making repairs on 
the school buildings.’’ 


The Negro’s Burden. 


Mr. Kipling invented the idea that the 
natives in England’s colonies were a 
burden to the white man. It seems that 
this isreversed in NorthCarolina. That 
is Mr. George H. Daniels’s discovery. 
No one knows a good thing better than 
the genial General Passenger Agent, of 
the New York Central Railroad, and this 
is what he thinks is particularly good. 

He had gone down intothe Piney Woods’ 
region during the cold weather for a 
visit and after looking around awhile 
imparted to one of the residents that 
their need was of some of the bright, 
smart, active, white men of the North. 

‘*No,’’ said the North Carolinian we 





don’t want any more white men, the to§1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


negroes have all they can do to support 
what there is now.’’ 








g Che Russo-Japanese War 


{ 
| Follow the movements of the contending armies on Olcott’s 
| special map of Eastern Asia, No. 27 in our series of 


Individual Outline Maps and Atlases 


The list comprises 


ATLASES MAPS 


High School Series | containing 25 maps | Intermediate Series 
12} x 9} inches each 12} x 9} inches 





MAPS 


9x6 inches 


32 Mapsin Series }| 6 Atlases in Series 22 Maps in Series 

















Samples cheerfully furnished if you mention thts ad. Ask for sample of 
No 27K. Send for our large 176-page tilustrated catalog of school supplies 


350-352 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
J. M. Olcott & Co. 63 Fifth Ave., New York 





NEW GOODS FROM OUR CATALOGUE! 


PROMOTION BLANK, | Based fo a Ky of ~ Exaile’ lndividyal 
Fest @ b-8 <acun cnowlodge of ther pupils “as Price cach, $0.05; per100, #5.00 
EDUCATIONAL DISK GAME, for Number Work - - Price,each, 80.25 
MEDIAL SCRIPT WORD BUILDER ~ « - - si " 0.14 
MEDIAL SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER . 0.14 
‘hese are made in the new script, midway between the vertical and the old slant. 


TABLE BUILDER No. I, for Number Work ~- - - Price, each, 80.12 
TABLE BUILDER No. 2, “ * “ - - - S “ 0.12 
ROUND TABLE FOR KINDERGARTENS, Diameter, % inches, : : 3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Gocd Type—Well Printed--Fing Paper—Half.| New Copyright troductions—New T: 
Leather Bindin —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Goad Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, pogtpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ocgatogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Are Y ou Satisfied 


with your present income? 
Do you feel that you could 
earn more if given the 
opportunity ? 

I desire to secure the ser 
vices of a few good men who 
can give all or a part of their 
time to selling a security, that 
is attractive to conservative 
investors. 

References required. 


Letters treated as strictly confidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual! Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street. New York, N. Y. 





\ Waa as 
\ er or, 


° B d dz 
St. Denis ticrenn street, 
# New York @ 

H of el y Luropean Plan 
Convenient Location. 


William Tayloy & Son. 


MEMORY, 


How to Improwe It. 


+ Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 

“means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 

was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and carefulobservance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 


qr: thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers andschools. It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history epee case a month, 50c.a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts live into the 
study of geography and history especially; keeps you 
fully ; sharpens the wits o yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use # in: 
eed school this year, as thousands are doing. B. b. 
LLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











N. E. A. Local Committee. 


“The St. Louis local committee on 
arrangements for the N. E. A. meeting 
consists of W. S. Chaplin, Supt. F. 
Louis Soldan and Howard J. ers. 
The committee has voted to raise $15,000 
to defray the expenses of yoy for the 
visitors and has appointed the following 
sub-committee: 

Executive committee—Chairman fi- 
nance committee, F. L. Soldan, W. S. 
Chaplin, Walter Stevens, John Schroers, 
Howard J. Rogers, E. D. Luckey, Ben 
Blewett, C. M. Woodward, R. K. Jesse. 

Finance committee—W. S. Chaplin, 
|W. J. Kinsella, J. S. Van Blarcom, 
| Julius Walsh, N. A. McMillan, C. H. 
| Huttig, H. A. Foreman, R. R. Hutchin- 
|son, Robert Brookings, Walker Hill, 
Robert Moore. 

Hotels and lodging places— Walter B. 
Stevens, M. S. Snow, Robert H. Fernald, 
|C. H. Spooner, Redmond S. Colnon, Wil- 
liam Flewellyn Saunders. 

Publications and badges—John Schroers, 
George Johns, Capt. Henry King, Joseph 
A. Braham, Nathan Frank, Sterling Ed- 
monds, A. S. Lansdort, Charles E. Witter, 
Philo S. Stevenson, John S. Collins, F. 
| A. Hall. 
|_ Meeting places—Howard J. Rogers, 
| William Taussig, C. W. Johnson. 
| Membership for the city—E. D. Luckey, 
| William R. Vickroy, C. M. Gill, A. R. 
Morgan, James S. Stevenson, Prof. F. 
W. Shipley, W. J. Hawkins, Arthur 
| Justin. 

Membership for the state—Ben Blew- 











ett; W. T. Carrington, Jefferson City, | 


Mo.; G. V. Buchanan; W. S. 
F. D. Thorpe, Kansas City, Mo.; John 


|head, Warrensburg, Mo.; W. S. Dear- 
mont, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; JudgeJ. H. 
Hawthorne; J. Ross Hill, Columbia, Mo. ; 
|J. M. White, Carthage, Mo.; William B. 
| Rogers. 

| Reception committee C. M. Wood- 
ward, William Trelease, W. J. S. Bryan, 
| Gilbert B. Morrison, N. H. Sears, C. P. 


Curd, C. M. Foster, Charles G. Rath- 


mann. 





Literary Items. 


| Scribner's magazine for April contains | 
|a satire on modern text-books, entitled | 
| ** Mother Goose Annotated for Schools.”’ | 


|The writer of the article touches ona 
| number of phases in present day publica- 
| tions which have been severely criticised 
| of late by educators. 


| L. H. Bailey, director of the College 
|of Agriculture of Cornell university, is 


Stevens, | 


R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo.; E. B. Craig- | 


| writing a series of articles for people | 


| who want to cut loose from the city but 


| tells the different ways in which people 
are actually making a living by out- 
door work. 


The most novel feature of the April 
Century is the opening part of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s new record of ‘‘ The Youth of 
Washington’’ told inthe form of an auto- 
age With it is given a portrait of 
Dr. Mitchell, recently made by John S. 
Sargent. Dr. Mitchell’s unique experi- 
ment is the fruit of years of research, 
and challenges attention by its combina- 
tion of theinterest of fact with the inter- 
est of fiction. 


The April World’s Work establishes a 
striking precedent in magazine making. 
It is a special war number giving a well. 
wide view of the Russia-Japanese con- 





“_ PISO’S CURE FOR ww 


- GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. [3 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use PS 
te] in time. Sold by druggists. ~] 


NY CONSUMPTION 4% 








don’t dare to. In the pages of the cur-| 
| rent issues of Country Life in America he | 




















With or without Bathtub, Friction, 
Shower and Massage. THE ONLY 
SANITARY BATH BRUSH. Thoroughly cleanses 
skin, imparts healthy glow, Insures a clear complexe 
jon, rosy cheeks, sound sleep. For every home, every 
traveler. ORDER OUTFIT 
Portable $4 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Metallic San- 
Outfit * itary Fou't'n, Tubing, Safety Floor Mat. 
Bathroom $2 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Six-foot 
Outfit *8U Hose, Bulb Faucet Connection. Write 
for free copy, “Science ofthe Bath.’’ Greatest Book on 
= Bathing. AGENTS WANTED. 
Ask your dealer, or any outfit sent on 
teceipt of price. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


462 Erie Street, TOLEDO, 0. 


GZ'Z$ “ATNO HSNUG NIVINNOS VUVOVIN 








Square 350 <£s 








oe Teneriffe and Filet Lace Easily Made 


ii © Proctor WHEEL and SquaRE of hard rubber, | 


Surfaces convexed, so that threads pick up easily, | 
iH —, iy 
j On heel, four sizes of Teneriffe Lace can be | 
| made. ty 
KI On Square, eight sizes Teneriffe Lace squares; } 
| besid s, various odd shapes and Filet Guipure | 
ees can be made. G 








iH 
Full instractions with each Wheel and Square. ‘| 
42 Booklet of Designs contains seventy illustrations => 
of Teneriffe and Filet Lace. 
Prices as above. Ask your dealer for them or 
send money order direct to 


Pr octor Teneriffe Lace Wheel Co., Viroqua, Wis 








WHEEL NOT THE ROAD 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 
ion frames, and the cushion frame rests while riding. 
There is no vibration. That is the difference. 


Frank L. Kramer, the American Champion, always 
rides to win on a Pierce Racer. Every boy knows who 
e is. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York. 

~\ Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes ve 

and Arrow Motor Cars 
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Peculiar 
To Itself 


fe what it is and what it does—con- 
taning the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruytions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; 
mo other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial good, no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 


“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
gear losing my eyesight. For four months I 
ould not see te do anything. After taking 
wo bottles ef Hoed’s Sarsaparilia I could see 
to walk, and when I had taken eight bottles 1 
could see as wellasever.” Susiz A. Harms 
ton, Withers, N. 0. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 





flict. It is the first time that any Amer- 
ican magazine has devoted an entire 
issue to a war. 


The case for Japan, as it is put-by D. 
W. Stevens, the American Counselor for 
the Japanese Legation at Washington, 
in Leslie’s Monthly for April, is the best 
presentation of the Japanese side that 
has been made so far in English. 


The Arena has been purchased by 
Alfred Brandt, of Trenton, N. J. © Mr. 
B. O. Flower, the founder of the publi- 
cation and for seven years its sole 
editor, is to take the entire editorial 
management again. - 


The American Book Company’s new 
edition of the oes of Shakespeare, ed- 
ited by Dr. William J. Rolfe, for home 
and school use, is excellent. Dr. Rolfe 
is a scholarly editor and his introductions 
and notes are invaluable. The ee are 
ae as neat, plain, well printed 

uodecimos with illustrations. 


$50.00 to California and Return. 


Via The Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, from Chicago, 
April 23 to May 1. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Correspondingly 
low rates from all points. Two trains a 
day from apes through without 
change. Daily and personally conducted 
tourist car excursions. Write for itiner- 
ary and full particulars regarding spe- 
cial train leaving Chicago April 26. _ D. 
W. Aldridge, G. E. A., C.& N. W. Ry., 
461 Broadway, New York city. 


A LB. IN 
5-Ls. Lots 


“Or Eee ReGutar 

: Price 
33 CENTS 

BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 
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31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


0. 80x 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


Xe Great American Tea Co. 





_D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, are pub- 
lishing ‘‘The Frozen North,’’ an account 
of the numerous voyages of exploration 
in the Arctic regions that were made 
during the nineteenth century, prepared 
by Miss Edith Horton. It will serve as 
an aid in the study of geography and 
as a supplementary reader. 


_ Mr. John H. Haaren, associate super- 
intendent of schools in Greater New 
York, has prepared an attractive book 
for primary classes under the title, 
‘‘Haaren’s Word and Sentence Book.’’ 
The lessons contain the simple words 
that primary pupils use in their reading 
and writing. D.C. Heath & Company 
will publish the book early in the spring. 


Some important books have lately been 
issued by A.S. Barnes & Company. One of 
these is’ ‘‘The Citizen; A Study of the In- 
dividual and the Government,’’ by Nath- 
aniel S. Shaler. In this Prof Shaler de- 
scribes the relations of citizens, men and 
women alike, to their government. The 
individual’s relations to city, state, and 
national government, and to questions of 
ome policy, are explained in simple, 
ucid, and eloquent style. 

‘“Napoleon,’’ also issued by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, is a biography by 
R. M. Johnston, that fills an unoccupied 
place in the literature on Napoleon ac- 
cessible to the English reader. Since it 
was thru Napoleon that the Louisiana 
territory came to us, the appearance of 
this book now is peculiarly timely. 

Another of the recent publications of 
Barnes & Company is ‘‘A Journal of 
Voyages and Travels in the Interior of 
North America,’’ by Daniel Williams 
Harmon. This is one of a series of 
books relating to American history 
written by participants and by some of 
the famous explorers of the West. .Har- 
mon’s travels wére between the 47th and 
58th degrees of North Latitude and ex- 





CONSTIPATION 


**For over nine yea.s I suffered with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time 1 had to ‘cane on 
injection of warm water once every 24 hours before 

could have an action on my bowels. Happily I 
tried Cascarets, and today am 8 well man. 
During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you I am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity.” 

B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, Tl. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


They WORK WHILE you g Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CUC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





tended from Montreal nearly to the 
— a distance of nearly 5,000 
miles. 


Some interesting discussion has been 
called forth and considerable agitation 
created by the assertion of President 
Angell, of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, that the great scientist, 
Agassiz, firmly believed in the immortal- 
ity of animals. The idea that animals 

sess souls at first appears startling, 
ut investigation has shown that other 
scientists besides the famous Agassiz 
have held the sametheory. The question 
is very fully and ably discussed in a re- 
cent volume by Dr. E. D. Buckner, pub- 
lished by George W. Jacobs & Company, 
of Philadelphia. 









RELIEF MAP: SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS’ 
Mineralogy, Geclogy, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, I_auiern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapestlow-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.00. 40 


rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 





for $3.50. Send for circulars. 
~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 














.MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


S| TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 15 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 


CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
Send for 72-page circular 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 





“Tr may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLICA 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new Yor 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 


use Pears’. Give it time. 


Zoid all over the world. 











Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece ‘\ 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
38c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. Cy care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 
81-33 Vesey Street, New York 

















THE KINSLEY § war, NEW YORK 
Designers. Engravers.Lithographers. Printers, 





WURLITZER'S 


ONLY 
INN FINGERBOARD. 


. For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 — name 
“pases. Attachable to any instrument. Any ef 
es FREE. Old Violins, No. 46 ; Gui Mandolins 
ae 0. wa Band Inst., No. 61; Talking Mac wm} No. A 
HE RUDOLPH WURLITZER co.,© 
205 tna teem tet INOINNATI, 0. 


‘ REN cy BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French | 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS» 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


We are again indebted to Mr. W. H. 
Underwood, the genera] passen nger age! ovat 
of the Michigan Central Rai 
the beautiful calendar which his de 
ment has issued. It bears an excellent 
lithographic picture of Niagara Falls and 
emphasizes the fact that the Michigan 
Central is the ‘‘ Niagara Falls Route. 


The sixth volume to be announced in 
Dent’s yee Temple School Shake- 
8 _— —t ag this Baoan by 

enry Holt y is, 
“Hamiet, Prince of fe ac It is 
to be edited by Oliphant Smeaton, M. A., 
and in addition to five illustrations by 
Patten Wilson, will contain many from 
contemporary prints. 


Funk & Wagnalls have published a 
‘*Standard Second Reader ’’ which con- 
tains a number of valuable features. 
Among them are illustrations, the lessons 
based on good literature, the method of 
teaching pronunciation, and the correla- 
tion of topics. 

It shows an immense amount of work 
and a respect for the ideas of the best 
educators. 


‘*Lectures on Commerce,’’ published 
by the University of Chicago Press, is a 
remarkable description of the practical 
working of several departments of 
modern business by men who have at- 
tained recognized success. The list in- 
cludes bankers, manufacturers, and bus- 
iness men who treat on subjects of prac- 
tical economic value. 


**One of the most exquisite poems 
ever written, Charles Marshall Graves 
calls Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘‘To Helen’’ in 
“Landmarks of Poe in Richmond,”’ 
which is one of the notable illustrated 
| features of the April Century. 





Minnesota Association. 


| 
| The Northwestern Teachers’ Associa- 
| tion of Minnesota held its annual meet- 
|ing at Moorhead on March 3 and 4. The 
| attendance was large and a helpful pro- 
| gram was offered. Among the speakers 
| were Geo: 
ed City Normal school; A. W. Rankin, 
Minneapolis; Joseph Kennedy, of 

|Grand Forks university; Supt. C. W. 
| Mickens, Abbie L. Simmons, and Eliza- 
beth Roberts, of Moorhead; Supt. J. A. 
| Vandyke, of Fergus Falls; Supt. Chris- 
|tine Goelzinger, of Otter Tail county; 
| W. I. Thomas, of the University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. William O. Krohn, of Chi- 
cago; Supt. A. L. Logie, and Eleanor 
Gordon, of Fargo, North Dakota. 

Supt. Charles W. Mickens, of Moor- 
| head, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itine cov- 
ks —— route if desired, address 

derwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Ce Centra n.a., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
| lo, N 





Comfort in Travel. 


| Is realized to the highest degree when 
bored on the fine fast trains of the 
| Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
|Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
| tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A, 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Better Than Gold 


| for the teeth is Sozopont. It prevents 
| decay. It hardens the gums and puri- 
| fies the breath. 


| Rest and Health fer Mether and Child 
| Mzs. WinsLow’s Soozmime Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS 
RS for ERracr CHILDREN 
ER. 8UCO. 


the G 
ND Or C, ot is the best remedy for 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
" and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents s 
\ | oot e. 


e A. MacFarland, of the Val- | 





CARMEL SOAP' 


An exquisite Soap | 


Made from 


and recommended by 


Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure | 
ithasnoequalfor | 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- | 
cers. 10 cts 
Imported by | 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., | 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. | 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark.N.J, 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made,. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN CRASON CO., - - Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 
ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 


Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 














COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 








MACK & CO., °7222:22"340° 


Manvfacturers oftte FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for heme, F Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 


pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














Snow 


INDIAN CURIOS Shoes Wigwam, Cote. Bark 


Canoes, 75c. up; Sample Canoe, 50c. express 
Oo MPF GRISWOLD, Navy, Minn. 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice WM. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E, Twenty-Turep 8r., New York City 








Teachers Who Are Students 
of education and who want to keep up with the 
educational procession will find a full record of 
important educational events in THE ScHOOL 
JOUBNAL.—A dv. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in School — and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 


of Publishers of School Books, 


fence to subscribers in sending orders. 
JOURNAL every time you write you will 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entit 


School Book Publishers . 
Jenkins, W. R. New ixork 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 

The Morse Co., 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas, is 
Baker & Taylor Co., a 
H. A. Davidson, Albany, N. Y. 
American Book Co., 
Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 

Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
University Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
The Macmillan Co., N Y. & Chi. 
Rand, McNally &Co., “ 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
D. Appleton & Co., 'N. Y. City 
‘Shompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., is be 


Heath &Co., D.C. “ 
Prang Edu. Co., - 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ 
B. F, Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Il. 


“ 


ty 
oy 


Ainsworth & Co., 
Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co., A. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
J. B. Lippincott co., Philadelphia 
Wherewithal Book Co., “ 
McKay, David 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila , Pa. 
MiltonBradley Co., | 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., | : 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y , Chicago, 
_ Boston 
Supplementary Reading. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias . 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila 
Book Covers. 

Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
School Decoration. 
Foreign Plastic Art Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
School Supplies. 
See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags. Maps, Globes, Bells, 


“ 





re ge Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
al, ete. 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Central School Supply House, 
Chicago, Ili. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Baird & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
R. R. Johnson, Chicago, Ill. 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson & Co, Nv. Y. City 
Bunde & Upmeyer, ’ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Appert Glass Co., New York City. 
Weber-Costello-Fricke Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Argyle,Pa. 
Daus Duplicator Co., New York 
Robert A Keashey&Co,*'  “ 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flanagan Co., kicago, Ill. 
Eolipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
J. M. Oleott & Co., Chicago & N. Y. 
8’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Franklin Crayon Co., 
Rochester, New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., New York 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Excelsior Slate Co.,Pen Argyle,Pa. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 
The Kingsley Studio, N. Y. City 
A. Flanagan Co.., Chicago, Ill. 
Kindergarten Material. 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milton Bradley Cu., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Manual Training Supplies ., 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
New York 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A.1.. Bemis. Worcester, Mass. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey Citv, N. J. 
Esterbrook Pen ©o., New York 
EK, Faber, bi 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


. 


American Schovi Furniture C«. | 


New York, Chicago 


When writing for circulars, cata 


ogs, 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charts. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston ana N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am. School Furniture Uo, 
New York, Chicago 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co, 
Chicago and N.Y. 
[linerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend, Nu ve 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
School Bells. 
American Sc..ovul Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
U. S. Electric Clock (0. N, Y. City 
Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Engravers. 
Bormay & Co., N. Y. City 
School Furniture. 
Amerigvan Sch, Fur, Gv., N.Y. 


Hotels, 
St. Denis 


Insurance. 

Mutual Life New York 
Mass. Mutual Life 

Springfield, Maas. 


Schools. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
Columbia University, N, Y. City. 
Portland Summer School, 
Portland, Me. 
University of Penn., Phila., Pa. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summe. Inst. 
Cottage Cty, Mass. 
New York University. New York. 
Illinois Med. College, Chicago, Il. 


New York 





Students’ Gowns. 
| Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N.Y 


or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
et special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00 ; each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 
ed to one line under two classifications. Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’Agency, New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs,M.J. “ 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Rockwell, J. C. as 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 

New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis Teachers Agency’ 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Rome Teach. Ag’cy, Kome, N.Y. 
National Education Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago Union Teachers Agency, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, Il. 
Educational Club. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N.\. 
Southwestern Teachers’ bureau, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assu , Chic., Ill. 
Eastern Teachers’ Ageucy, 
Boston, Mass. 
National Commercial Teach., 
Ag’cy. Beverly, Mass. 
Interstate Teachors’ Ag: ney, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cosmopolitan Teachers’ Agency, 
Charksville, Tenn. 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency. Hostun 
Warrensburg Teachers Agency, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa 
Southern Ed. Bure-«u, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
Boston, New York, Chicag¢ 
Torento. Los Anveles 
J. F. McCullough Teach’s Ag’ey, 
Chicago, Il. 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Teachers’ Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
N. Y. Teachers’ Agency, N.Y. City 
The School Bulletin Agency. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Typewriters. 
Densmore Typewriter Co. 
. ¥. City. 
Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. 
Fox Typewriter, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hammond Typewriter Co. 
New York City 
Smith Premier Co,.Syracive, N.Y, 
Oliver Typewriter Co. Chicago. 


Miscellaneous, 
Grumiaux News and Sub. Agency 


Le Roy, New York. 
| Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


New York City 








ove CHAND 


LER 





E.xperience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People twill have no other 


THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 


Made 


at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


WALPOLF, MASE. 


for then you are assured 
on the latest improved 


manner—finished in the 
trade. 





| 





Every desk exactly as 
equal to sample shown. 
every case. 
15 years. If you want 
THE COLUMBIA. 


mind that it is all right in every detail. 


If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 
and certain in your own 


Designed 
ideas— made of the best 


material—put together in the most workmanlike 


best style known to the 


For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


In 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


represented. Every desk 
Satisfaction guaranteed in 


Every desk warranted in every way for 


absolutely the best—BUY 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Eastern Sales Office : 
24 West I9th St., NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Ghe Appleton School Books 


Arithmetics 


By J. W. A. Young, Ph. D. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Chicago, and Lambert Lewis Jackson, A. M. 
Head of Department of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, 
New York. 





They teach (1) The practical side of arithmetic. (2) The 
doing of things that interest. (3) The use of the hands as 
wellasthe head. (4) Everyday liferepresented by problems. 
They provide also the needed material for the teacher. 
Book One now ready. :: Price, 40 cents. 





Krohn’s Physiologies 


Just adopted by the 


State of Virginia 

The only Physiologies added to the list. 

First Book in Hygiene, a a 35 cents. 
Graded Lessons in Hygiene, : $ 


For children to learn how to be healthy, and how to 
remain healthy by right living. A whole volume of testi- 
mony showing how satisfactorily these books are doing their 
work has been published and will be sent on request. 


60 cents. 


Full particulars sent on request 


D. Appleton & Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 





The Rational Method 
in Reading 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A combination of sight and phonetic reading that leads to a 
usable knowledge of English in a minimum of time. 


Two Latest Issues 


FOURTH READER. Fifth Half-Year’s Work. Material: Stories, Poetry, 
History, Folklore, and Fiction. 252 pp. Introductory price, 54 cents. 

All diacritical marks are omitted from the text of the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers, special drill being given in the Fourth by the list of words 
marked diacritically at the head of each lesson. 

FIFTH READER. Sixth Half-Year’s Work. Material: Prose and Poetry, 
Mythological, Historical, Literary, and Ethical. 204pp. Introductory 
price, 58 cents, 

This last vo" :me continues to expand the success and marvelously satis- 
factory result already obtained by its predecessors wherever adopted. Its 
ethical element has a strong influence on character formation and is sure to 
strengthen the ideals of every boy and girl. 


Prebiously Published 


PRIMER. Material: Conversations. 36 cents. 
FIRST READER. Material: Conversations and Stories. 36 cents. 


SECOND READER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and Ethical. 
44 cents. 

THIRD READER. Material: Stories and Postry, Literary and Imaginative. 
48 cents. 

MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS. % cents. 


PHONETIC CARDS, First Set, 2% cents. Second Set, 4% cents. Third Set, 
36 cents. 








Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 














Commercial 
and Industrial 
BookKeeping 


A series of sets, supplying in the first (Inductive) set 
one term’s work, and in the five sets comprising the 
entire work a full course of study, requiring two years 
to complete. Suitable courses are supplied for one 
year’s work. 


Ghe Method Combines 
Gheory with Practice 
The records of transactions are made from the busi- 


ness papers received and issued after the principles 
involved are fully explained and applied. 


Used in every state and territory 
We publish standard texts on Commercial 
Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Eng- 


lish and Correspondence, Shorthand, 
Spelling, and all the commercial branches. 


Sadler-Rowe Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 





PO 


MANUFACTURING. 
, COMPANY 


The culmination of progressive enterprise 


TWO-SPEED CEAR 
COASTER BRAKE 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Catalogue free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 














